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/ REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


¥ fee question whether Pennsylvania is given over by General 

Harrison to a Gorman system, and is to be the Maryland and 
Botany Bay of this Administration, is made sharp and plain by 
sudden developments concerning the post-office of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Wanamaker, it seems, offered this appointment to his friend, 
Mr. John Field, an energetic, intelligent merchant, a Republican, 
and a man very competent for the duties of the place. But the 
fact of the offer became known, and at once the political machine 
was put in motion to stop it. Senator Quay was amazed to hear 
that Mr. Wanamaker had plans of his own,—for this one it is 
alleged had not been communicated to the Senator,—and made 
haste to file his own recommendation of that highly approved 
Philadelphian, ex-Sheriff Leeds. Mr. Field, however, after some 
hesitation, has decided to accept the appointment, and has so noti- 
fied the Postmaster-General. 

In this shape the matter rests at this writing. It is reported 
on one hand that Mr. Wanamaker has been compelled by Mr. 
Quay to give up his purpose of appointing Mr. Field, and that he 
will break his promise to that gentleman; on the other hand it is 
declared that Mr. Quay, in the course of a two or three hour in- 
terview, on Tuesday night, could obtain no such concession. 
Doubtless any person of ordinary capacity would say that the 
Postmaster-General would of course select himself the postmaster 
of the city in which he lives, and that the attempt of a person 
living on the Ohio line,—even if he be a member of the United 
States Senate,—to dragoon him concerning the matter would be a 
most gross and impudent proceeding. 





But the idea that Pennsylvania is nothing but a patronage 
satrapy, of which Mr. Quay is the satrap, with Mr. Cameron to 
say “ ditto’ when called on, has spread over the State. This ar- 
rangement was indicated, in the popular estimation, when Mr. 
Wanamaker received his portfolio, and now, curious as it may 
seem to people who have their senses sufficiently to recall the dec- 
larations of the Chicago platform, the character of General Har- 
rison, and the body of statutes governing the Civil Service, there 
is a theory that Mr. Wanamaker will yield to Mr. Quay, bend 
his neck to the yoke of the local politicians, abandon Mr. Field, 
break his engagement, and signify that he cares less for the wel- 
fare of the postal service in the city of Philadelphia than for the 
“ orders” of Senator Quay. It is true that this supposition is not 
universal ; some of the city journals,—perhaps a majority,—have 
shown a sudden revival of courage, and throwing away the in- 
cense which for some months has been burned before Mr. Quay, 
have vigorously urged Mr. Wanamaker to stand fast and defy the 
politicians. It is even suggested,—somewhat covertly, it is true,— 
that Mr. Quay’s professed opposition to Mr. Field and advocacy 
of Mr. Leeds, is a spectacular performance, designed merely for 
effect on ‘the boys” and the “ workers,” but this, of course, is a 
shameful imputation upon a Senator of the United States, and 
must be a slander. However, we shall see, later. 





THE President has made several more diplomatic nomina- 
tions of the first class, most conspicuous of all being that of Rob- 
ert T. Lincoln to be Ministerto England. The universal question 
as to this must be whether Mr. Lincoln has the high abilities 
which this post now demands. He has certainly never yet given 
conclusive evidence of their possession, but it must be assumed 
that Gen. Harrison did not fail to carefully consider this point, 
and to satisfy himself of Mr. Lincoln’s fitness. Of course it is ab- 
surd to suppose the appointment made merely because he is the 








son of his father: the exigencies of the Republic’s service cannot 
be served by sentiment of that sort. 

Other appointments are those of Mr. Murat Halstead as Minis- 
ter to Germany; Mr. Thorndyke Rice, of the North American Re- 
view, to Russia; Congressman Thomas Ryan, of Kansas, to 
Mexico; and Mr. Patrick Egan, to Chili. It is asserted of Mr. 
Egan that he is not yet a citizen of the United States, having 
taken out his “ first papers” some thirteen months ago. Mr. Ryan 
is so well spoken of that it is hopefully expected that he will re- 
deem the evil reputation of American representatives in the Mexi- 
can capital. Mr. Halstead, it is said, is likely to have a hard 
time securing confirmation, his newspaper having at times spoken 
freely of certain members of the Senate. 





THE death of Justice Stanley Matthews of the United States 
Supreme Court (on the 22nd inst.), was less of a surprise to his 
immediate friends than to the public. Judge Matthews had been 
ill for more than a year, and had been losing strength steadily. 
But hopes began to be cherished of his early recovery, just as the 
end was drawing near. 

By his death the Supreme Bench loses one of its greatest 
lawyers, even in the estimate of its own members. Yet never 
was a judge promoted to that place with more friction and resist- 
ance. There was but one member of the Senate Committee on 
the judiciary who voted for his confirmation, and it was three 
months between the time it was sent by Mr. Garfield to the Sen- 
ate and the final vote to confirm. The ostensible ground of oppo- 
sition was to his record as a great railroad lawyer, as it was be- 
lieved that his appointment would give that class of corporations 
an undue influence with the court. But some Eastern senators 
disliked the selection of a justice who, when a member of the 
Senate, had proposed and carried a resolution declaring that the 
payment of the public debt in silver coin would be no breach of 
faith with the nation’s creditors. If Republicans disliked him on 
this ground, Democrats had no love for the author of the Electo- 
ral Tribunal plan of 1877, or for the lawyer who conducted the 
case of his friend Mr. Hayes before that tribunal with so much 
ability and success. And some of the stalwart Senators could not 
forget that Mr. Matthews took a leading part in the Liberal move- 
ment of 1872, by which Mr. Greeley was made the candidate of the 
Democratic party. 

Everybody now sees that it was well that these considerations 
did not prevail with the Senate to effect his rejection. Mr, 
Matthews has been distinctly an element of strength to the bench. 
He laid aside the advocate and the partisan in putting on the er- 
mine. No private interest was stronger than the justice of its 
case required, because he sat there; and the resources of his 
learning as a lawyer were much beyond the average of our judges, 

From the Republican stand-point, it is fortunate that tie 
choice of a successor devolves upon Mr. Harrison, and not upon 
Mr. Cleveland. But he will not find it easy to fill the place with 
a man of equal intellectual strength. 





Our Mugwump friends show some inclination to make the 
retention or removal of Mr. Pearson, the postmaster of New 
York, ‘‘a test case” as regards the Civil Service policy of the 
present administration. We think they should be cautioned that 
this is probably not practicable. Mr. Pearson is said to be a com- 
petent postmaster, and so far as that consideration applies, ought 
not to be removed. But there is a charge against him, which is 
very generally believed by Republicans, and which needs to be 
refuted before he can be regarded as having any claims to retain- 
ing his office. It is that in 1884 he threw obstacles in the way of 
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his subordinates casting their votes,and thus secured for Mr. Cleve- 
land a good slice of the scanty majority which was counted for 
him in that State. This charge was given color by the zeal shown 
by Mr. Curtis and others to have Mr. Cleveland retain him in 
office. And it is not forgotten that Mr. Cleveland in acceding to 
that request openly declared that it must be regarded as “an ex- 
ception to the rule,” and not as a precedent for granting similar 
requests, thus throwing the case into a list at once exceptional and 
doubtful. In that situation it has remained, and the friends of 
Civil Service Reform will make a mistake, we fear, if they take 
Mr. Pearson’s future fortunes as their test of the Administration’s 
rule. 





THE Senate’s special committee to investigate the business 
methods of the Executive Departments reports the existence of a 
very great difference among them. In some there have been 
changes which expedite the despatch of business, while in others 
there is an amouat of “red tape,” which makes it impossible to 
keep up to the business brought to them. Those who have read 
Mark Twain’s humorous sketch of his efforts to get paid for a 
quantity of salt beef furnished to the army during the War, will 
understand that this is one of the features of our government in 
which an American Dickens might find material for a sketch of a 
“ Circumlocution Office.’ But there is an advantage in “ red 
tape,” although it is not one which especially impresses the part 
of the public which has personal dealings with the Government. 
If it causes delay, it also gives security. Every one of the dila- 
tory arrangements which these humorists make the subject of 
their jest, was devised in order to furnish a check upon dishonesty 
in administration. They were meant for the protection of the 
country against small and great peculations of people in office, by 
making it possible to trace every particle of the public property 
through every hand it must pass, and by associating dishonesty 
with such certainty of detection as made it foolish as well as 
wicked. And when it is said that we need the establish- 
ment of ‘business methods” in the departments, it must be remem- 
bered that there is no great business carried on with the honesty 
and the thoroughness which characterizes the Government of the 
United States, and that the very large corporations find it neces- 
sary to copy much of its “red tape.” 

We do not say that the time has not come for getting rid of 
some of it. Perhapsit has. The average of public honesty in 
such matters is higher now than when it was devised, as is shown 
by the official returns of peculations of public money submitted 
some years ago to the National Social Science Association. Such 
dishonesty, for instance, as was practiced in Gen. Jackson’s time 
would be the ruin of any party which now would permit it. Even 
that eminent “ statesman,’’ Mr. William M. Tweed, was only the 
last of a long series who plundered New York State and city 
without exciting a tithe of the indignation heaped upon him. For 
this reason we probably can afford to obtain a quicker despatch of 
public business by dispensing with an amount of security, which 
once was imperatively demanded by the condition of public 
morals. 

THE Republicans of Rhode Island have nominated a very 
good ticket for the coming State election, but with four parties in 
the field and the State Constitution requiring an absolute major- 
ity to elect, the probability is very great that the choice of State 
officers will devolve upon the legislature to be chosen at the same 
time. For this reason the interest of the election turns upon the 
choice of members of the legislature, and that will depend mainly 
upon the attitude of the candidates towards the proposal to sub- 
mit the prohibitory amendment again to the vote of the people. 
The Republicans declare for the enforcement of that and all other 
laws of the State, and they have renominated Attorney-General 
Rogers, who has done his utmost to effect that, and who also is 
the nominee of the Prohibitionists. But they also declare for sub- 
mitting to the vote of the people any amendment to the Constitu- 
tion when this is demanded by “ any large number of citizens.” 








And of the other Republican candidates for State offices, three 
are for submission, and one opposed to it. This shows that the 
party is not going to make any fight against re-submission, and 
will not give the Democrats this advantage in the coming contest. 
But, of course, everything depends upon the selection of the legis- 
lative candidates, 





IN the cities and counties of this State the courts are repeat- 
ing the annual review of the liquor dealers which the Brooks law 
requires. As the work is generally done by the same judges as 
last year, there is not much novelty this time in the proceedings ; 
but it is emphasized to the applicants for a renewal of license that 
each year will see them held to answer for any breaches of the 
law with which they have been charged during the preceding 
twelve months. It is evident from the tone of the court in Phila- 
delphia that it will refuse to renew a good number of licenses, be- 
cause of complaints from the police and the Law and Order So- 
ciety. As the number of places was so much reduced last year, 
and that by weeding out the worst dealers, it is possible to main- 
tain an effective supervision of those which remain; and some 
who escaped last year, in the slaughter of worse sinners than 
themselves, are finding this year that the court means to exact a 
very high standard of orderliness and legality. It also indicates 
its purpose to effect a farther reduction of saloons in regions which 
still have more than any reasonable demand calls for. 

It is gravely alleged by the Prohibitionists that while the re- 
duction of saloons has caused a reduction of arrests, the law must 
be a bad one, since the number of arrests to each saloon is larger 
than before. This assumes that drunkenness is the only cause of 
crime, and that Prohibition would make an end of drunkenness. 
But Maine, whose whole population is only three-fourths that of 
Philadelphia, reports arrests for drunkenness at the rate of 1,316 
a year, and for crimes of all kinds 3,672, which is much above our 
average. And it is even alleged that the proportion of paupers is 
greater in its cities than in any other State. 





THE question raised in Massachusetts by the French Catho- 
lic school at Haverhill is come, as we expected, before the legis- 
lature by a proposal to alter the laws of the Commonwealth to 
meet such cases. The proposed law provides a penalty of twenty 
dollars for each child, to be exacted of parents or guardians who 
do not keep their children at school for twenty weeks every year; 
and it limits their choice of schools to the common schools of the 
State and to private schools approved by the School Committee 
of the town. It forbids the Committee to approve of any school 
in which the instruction is not given in English, from text-books 
it has approved, and with as much thoroughness and as satis- 
factory results as in the common schools, All this is to be ascer- 
tained by personal examination. It also imposes a fine of from 
$300 to $1,000 upon any person who shall seek to deter parents or 
guardians from sending their children “to such public or ap- 
proved schools by any threats of social, moral, political, religious 
or ecclesiastical disability or disabilities, or any punishment, or 
by any other threats or acts of any kind, or by any promise of 
benefit or advantage.” This, as The Beacon says, “is a pretty 
stiff law,” and it is one whose passage would accomplish nothing 
but discredit to the Commonwealth. It would accomplish noth- 
ing because it would not prevent the priests from using the con- 
fessional to keep Catholic children out of the public schools, when 
forbidden to use the pulpit for that purpose. It would drive the 
Catholic Church to use more secret but equally effective methods, 
in place of those which invite discussion and are capable of being 
held responsible at the bar of public opinion. Nor has Massa- 
chusetts the kind of history behind her which enables her to af- 
ford any fresh charges of intolerance and persecution. 

As the law reads, it would enable any prejudiced and partisan 
School Committee to close every parochial school in the town, 
and from the exercise of its discretion as to the quality of such 
schools there is given no appeal to any other authority. It thus 
may compel the whole Roman Catholic population, under threat 
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of a penalty very heavy to them, to send their children to a school 
in which the atmosphere is morally and religiously objectionable 
to them ; and if their priest feels bound by his duty to his people 
to warn them against committing their children to such teachers, 
it may send him to prison by the infliction of fines beyond his 
ability to pay. 





THE compensation of the Jesuits for the confiscation of their 
property in the province of Quebec continues to agitate political 
circles in both that and the other provinces. The Mercier minis- 
try has completed a negotiation with the Pope through the head of 
the Jesuits of the province, by which the sum of $400,000 is to be 
accepted in discharge of claims growing out of the confiscation; 
and this transaction would seem to be a finality, as it does not re- 
quire any confirmation from the general government of the Do- 
minion, nor is there any tribunal before which the legality of the 
payment can be contested. But the Orangemen of Quebec are so 
outraged by the idea that they are to be taxed for the benefit of 
the Pope and his “ black coats,” and their brethren of other prov- 
inces are in such lively sympathy with their indignation, that 
this threatens to affect very seriously the prospects of the Tory 
ministry. The effort is making to force the question upon the 
Canadian Government, although nobody has shown what right it 
has to interfere in a matter so strictly provincial. The terms of 
the capitulation of Canada expressly provided for the retention of 
their estates by the religious orders in that province, and this was 
ratified by an Act of Parliament in 1774, which was the means of 
preventing the adherence of Canada to the cause of the Colonies. 
That law is in force in the province of Quebec to this day, and 
has been reaffirmed a score of times by the courts, and Protestants 
always have been taxed to carry out its provision securing to the 
parish priests the tithes of their parishes. This last transaction is 
only a consistent application of the same rule. 

Of course the payment of this paltry sum, which falls far be- 
low the value of the property confiscated, is made the text for 
sundry discourses on “ papal aggression.” But all such talk is 
beside the point. The only question is whether there exists a 
moral claim to the money. If there be one, then it is “ doing evil 
that good may come”—a principle which every Orangeman regards 
as the very essence of Jesuitism—to refuse to give the order what 
is its own, lest it should make a bad use of it. And this is just 
the Orange Jesuitism which arrays the order against the claims of 
the Irish nation to self-government, lest Home Rule should mean 
Rome Rule. 





THE death of John Bright was announced on Wednesday 
morning. It had been anticipated for a day or two, and has been 
imminent for many weeks. The event is marked in this country 
as in England by an earnest expression of deep regret. John 
Bright made himself dear to America in her time of severest trial, 
by his splendid appeal to his own countrymen in our behalf, and 
he was at all times a hearty and brave advocate of those general 
principles upon which free government rests. He sympathized 
with the Republic, believed in it, hoped for it, and never des- 
paired of it. When it came down to questions of policy he was 
absurdly intolerant of our system of Protection, but we forgave 
him this as the inevitable weakness of a Birmingham mill-owner ; 
and, when at the same time, he broke away from Gladstone and 
tied himself with the shoe-strings of the Tory opposition to Home 
Rule, we saw in that simply the decay of his mental powers. In 
the main he was right, and when he was right he was grandly 
and heroically so. His was the character which has truly the 
courage of its convictions, and when in 1882 he resigned from the 
Gladstone Cabinet because he would not share the iniquity of the 
bombardment of Alexandria, and the Egyptian War, he illustrated 
his own moral bravery, and his determination to preserve unbro- 
ken his consistent record as the friend of international justice. 
England has had few sons cast in so remarkable a mould as John 
Bright. 








THE English Tories are having a run of ill-luck. Right after 
the Kennington election in London comes the Gorton election in 
the southeastern corner of Lancashire, close by Manchester, 
where the Liberals hold the seat by such an increased majority as 
confirms the belief in a popular reaction against the Tory policy. 
And there will be two others in a short time. Col. Hughes- 
Hallett, of most unsavory reputation, has resigned his seat as 
member for Rochester, where in 1885 he had a majority of 241 in 
a total vote of 3,013. As in Kennington, the character of the re- 
tiring Tory probably will contribute to the strength of the Lib- 
erals,—who in 1886 did not contest the seat. Another uncontested 
seat was that of Mr. John Bright for the central division of Birm- 
ingham. In 1886, the Liberals, out of respect for their old leader, 
made no opposition to his reélection, although he denounced the 
Home Rule proposals of Mr. Gladstone with much bitter- 
ness. Since he has now passd away, there will be a vigor- 
ous contest, as nothing could do more hurt to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s wing of the Unionist party than their loss of this seat. Not 
only the Liberals but their opponents are contemplating the like- 
lihood of a contest. To this we probably may trace the announce- 
ment of the Post, Mr. Chamberlain’s organ, that the party in 
power are about to adopt his policy for Ireland. At the next ses- 
sion they are to bring in a comprehensive land bill, and also a 
measure to establish local government as a substitute for Home 
Rule. Perhaps they will go as far as Mr. Chamberlain offered to 
go, and give Ireland four provincial legislatures instead of the 
national Parliament her people demand. 





In the House of Commons the badgering of the government 
over The Times’s fiasco continues, and some very hard hits have 
been made. Attorney-General Webster seemed to make a point 
by his declaration that he had communicated to Sir Charles Rus- 
sell one of Mr. Pigott’s letters in which the weakness of his testi- 
mony was indicated. This, if it had been true, would have been 
a proof of candor on the part of counsel for The Times, if not of 
its proprietors and managers, which must have done much to 
weaken the severity of the condemnation with which it has been 
visited. But it was shown by Sir Charles Russell that they had 
done nothing of the kind, and Sir Richard was obliged to own 
that he was mistaken,—knocking thus the bottom out of the plea 
he had made for himself. 

It was noticed in the House that the Gladstonian lawyers did 
not faithfully stand up to the line in the assault on Sir Richard. 
Sir Charles Russell distinctly disclaimed the estimate of his pro- 
fessional brother’s conduct, which the Liberal leaders had united 
in prenouncing. And some twenty Liberal lawyers dodged a 
vote on the proposal to reduce Sir Richard Webster’s salary by 
one-half. In these cases the rules of “professional courtesy ” 
seemed to be strained to the utmost, and the effect probably will 
be to discourage the election of lawyers to the House. But only 
one in six of the Commons are lawyers, while four in six of the 
American Congress belong to the legal profession. 





JAPAN is discovering a way to circumvent her European op- 
pressors without fighting them. The treaties of 1868, by which 
she was deprived of her autonomy in the matter of customs duties 
and of all jurisdiction over resident foreigners, confined those for- 
eigners to certain treaty ports, after the fashion of the treaties 
with China. But the Imperial Government now offers the freest 
intercourse with all parts of the country in exchange for the sur- 
render of the two objectionable concessions of 1868. Already 
treaties have been negotiated with Mexico and the United States 
on this new basis. The British trade journals are calling the at- 
tention of their own governments to these large concessions, and 
to their worth from a commercial point of view. They say that 
with these advantages Americans will be able to monopolize the 
trade of the Empire, especially as their more generous policy 
commands the good will of the Japanese people and their govern- 
ment. It is hinted very plainly that in comparison with this 
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larger liberty of intercourse, the advantages wrung from Japan in 
the treaties of 1868 are of very little value. We hope the Euro- 
pean Powers which are parties to those treaties will take this 
view of it, and that at an early date Japan will be acknowledged 
as possessing al] the rights and immunities secured to the nations 
of Christendom by the rules of international law. 
REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE. 
NEw YORK. 

N last week’s article the selling movement in Rock Island and 

C. B. & Q. stock was spoken of at some length. Its effect on 
the market was depressing. The past week has seen a continu- 
ance of the same liquidation, and again the general list was de- 

ressed sympathetically ; while further selling of Atchison, which 
lois the price down very near to 40, contributed to make the 
whole market ragged. Apparently it was not Boston which sold 
Atchison, this time. Large amounts of the stock were bought by 
New York some time ago, when it had its great break from above 
70 to 50. They were principally speculative purchases, on the 
theory that after so great a drop there would be profit in buying 
for an upward reaction. There was such a reaction, of six or 
eight points; since which the price has been gradually sinking 
again, and it is evidently the New York speculators who have 
been dropping their holdings. It is likely also that some of the 
selling was done to assist covering purchases in other stocks, as 
the stock seemed to rally easily when the pressure was lifted. 
The heavy selling was in C. B. & Q., and shorts were covered 
about 90. A large amount of long stock came on the market from 
some quarter, and enabled the bear operators to cover within a 
very narrow range of fluctuation. Rock Island met support at 90 
from friends of the Company. The house of R. P. Flower & Co., 
which has always been prominently identified with the property, 
had large buying orders at that figure, and members of the firm 
stated openly that whoever wanted to sell Rock Island at that 
price would find a buyer in them. The directors on Tuesday de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of one per cent., but no statement of 
earnings was given out. It was semi-oflicially stated that the 
company earned last year 53 per cent. on the stock, which was 
what was paid in dividends. This year.no more than 4 per cent. 
will be paid, avd perhaps less. It depends on what the earnings 
will be. If 4 per cent. is not earned, it will not be paid. 

If we are to accept the utterances of the general manager of 
the C. B. & Q. as correctly stating the situation of that road and 
its competitors, it might appear that the Chicago operators are 
right in their predictions that every road west of Chicago will have 
to pass its dividends. Mr. Ripley was quoted as saying: ‘‘ The 
railroad outlook in the West could hardly be worse. Tonnage is 
light and reports of last year’s crops have been exaggerated. 
Corn in Kansas was nearly a failure; in Illinois, Missouri, and 
Iowa good, but it does not move, and it is a question if it will 
move this year.” That is not the sort of talk to make people buy 
stocks, and possibly Mr. Ripley’s views are colored by disappoint- 
ment over the business on his own lines, which has not come up 
to expectations. It is better than last year, of course, for this 
time a year ago the company was in the midst of its strike 
troubles; but the improvement is not what had been looked for. 
Nor does the Northwest road do as well as expected, for it reports 
a large decrease in earnings for February, while the St. Paul re- 
ports an increase for the same period. It is understood that the 
Northwest sutfered in its iron-ore traffic. It was this branch of 
its business which helped it considerably at.a time when the St. 
Paul was losing, but the latter is picking up on general traffic 
now, and doing relatively better than the Northwest. The net 
earnings of the St. Paul for February were $395,000, a compara- 
tive increase of $255,000. For February and January together 
the increase is over $550,000, so that the company starts the year 
very well. aes 

One fact is important to bear in mind. A rate war of the se- 
verest kind had been going on among the western roads from the 
1st of February last year, (when the heaviest cuts in rates were 
made), up to the 26th of March, when the rates were largely ad- 
vanced. The advance Chicago to St. Paul first-class, was from 20 
to 50 cents, and from Chicago to Omaha, from 27} to 75 cents, and 
other rates in proportion, thus putting freight rates throughout 
the West on about the same basis as at present. If the advanced 
rates had been honestly maintained, earnings from this time on 
would probably suffer by comparison, for tonnage is und oubtedly 
light, as General Manager Ripley says it is; but it is certain the 
rates were not so maintained. They were, however, much better 
even at the secret cutsthan they had been under the extreme war 
tariff. It is therefore probable that fthe comparison of earnings 

for the second and third quarters o the year will not make as 
good a showing as they have for the first, at least as respects the 
gross amount. Net earnings may show better. 











The Reading statement of earnings for February was not 
well received. It completes the first quarter of the company’s 
fiscal year, and the net earnings for this period are shown to be 
$1,269,823. The fixed charges for the year (which excludes the 
income bonds, and the stock) are $8,233,887. The net earnings 
of the last nine months of last year were $8,779,915. Supposing 
they reach that amount this year, they will be a little over $10,- 
000,000. This would pay 5 per cent. on the $24,000,000 1st prefer- 
ence bonds, but leave less than 3 per cent. for the 2ds, while the 
3ds would be left out altogether, and the $40,000,000 of stock 
comes after them. Such a showing did not create much of a bul- 
lish feeling on the stock, and as coal is known to be selling under 
the recently reduced circular rates, some strong bear talk begins 
to be heard on both Reading and Lackawanna. The latter may go 
down when the general market has its next dip, to 180 or 182, and 
Reading to about 40; but the coal trade will have to get into a 
— condition than it is now, before the stocks break those 

gures. 

The consolidation scheme of the C. C. C. & I. road with the 
Big Four has been brought out. The old stocks will be turned in 
and stock of the consolidated company issued in place of them. 
Of the new stock there will be $10,000,000 preferred, which will 
go to the stockholders of the Big Four, dollar for dollar; and 
$20,500,000 common. The common will be divided in the propor- 
tion of $17,500,000 to the C. C. C. & I. stockholders, and $3,000,000 
to the Big Four. The preferred will be a five per cent. stock, now 
cumnlative ; and it is estimated, on the basis of the past four years’ 
earnings, that the consolidated company will be able to earn 4 per 
cent. per annum on the common stock. The new company will 
probably continue to be known as the Big Four, its full title of 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis being quite too long 
for ordinary business use. ‘Twenty millions of common stock is 
an amount large enough for trading and speculative purposes, and 
hereafter Big Four common is likely to be a much more active 
stock in the market than C. C. C. & I. ever was. It is announced 
that the present connections of the Big Four with the Chesapeake 
& Ohio will be maintained and strengthened, and among the prob- 
abilities of the future may be reckoned the eventual passing of the 
C. & O. system into the list of recognized Vanderbilt properties. 
In this case, Mr. Ingalls, now President of the Big Four and C. & 
O., would probably have a much larger system placed under his 
charge. 

It is interesting to note, in connection with trunk line affairs, 
that the Inter-State Commerce Commissioners have summoned 
the officers of the Grand Trunk to answer certain charges of hav- 
ing violated the law in the matter of rebates. It has been a griev- 
ance loudly complained of in some quarters that the Canadian 
roads have an unfair advantage over roads on this side of the line 
in not being subject to the law. The Commissioners evidently con- 
sider that the Grand Trunk is not so exempt, and it is certainly 
difficult to see how it can be, for it has lines of its own in the 
United States, which hold State charters. The hearing is fixed 
for April 4, and it will be of interest to note the proceedings. The 
Grand Trunk people will probably not consider it wise policy to 
plead to the jurisdiction of the Commissioners. They always in- 
sist that they maintain rates as strictly as any line does; and even 
in the matter of ocean rates, they do as well as the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The latter has a steamship line of its own, and on a 
through shipment from, say, Chicago to Liverpool can cut the 
ocean rate while holding the inland rate. The Grand Trunk has 
a long time contract with the Allan line of steamers from Mon- 
treal, which enables it to do the same thing. The Commissioners 
will probably find some way to meet this state of things, which 
the other lines make much complaint over, and it is to be noted 
that there is slow, but certain improvement in getting the rail- 
roads of the country into line in loyal obedience to the law. The 
officials are finding out that the Inter-State Commerce law is not 
the oppressive and injurious measure they so loudly proclaimed it 
to be. A just obedience to it by all roads makes pooling and the 
like expensive devices for maintaining rates, superfluous. 








ECONOMIC AND MORAL POLICIES IN THE SOUTH. 


(SEN. ROGER A. PRYOR, once of Virginia, now of New York, 

predicts the break-up of the solid South through the growth 
of manufacturing industry in that section, and the consequent 
spread of Protectionist opinions. He himself is theoretically a 
Free Trader, but he admits that Protection may be needed in the 
development of the industries of a new country. But he enters 
the caveat that the Republican party, if it is to win over the 
South or any considerable part of it, must abandon its attitude as 
asserting the right of the Freedmen to political equality with the 
whites, and whatever else may seem to conflict with the Southern 
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idea of “‘a white man’s government.” But that is exactly what 
the Republican party neither can nor will do. It was organized 
as the party of equal rights, and it would abandon its very iden- 
tity if it went back to the old Whig position, and put merely 
economic issues above every other. Its last national platform 
commits it to the maintenance of the rights of the freedmen in the 
very first plank, before a single word is said of Tariff or Pro- 
tection. And Mr. Harrison represented the party when he told 
the Southern delegation that he looked to see them put them- 
selves in harmony with Republicanism on this point as well as on 
that of Protection, and to declare openly against any and every 
infraction of the laws to the injury of the colored citizens. 

The Protectionists of the South, we trust, do not generally 
share Mr. Pryor’s ideas. They must not expect to see the Re- 
publican party accept a bribe of this character,—the break-up of 
the solid South, and maintenance of Protection, as the price of a 
surrender of equal rights before the law. Those southern Protec- 
tionists who wish to take their place in the ranks of the Republi- 
can party must make up their minds that Republicanism is a con- 
sistent thing. If it is set for the vindication of white labor at the 
North against the unfair competition of European capital and la- 
bor, it is equally set for the defence of the black laborer at the 
South against the political proscription and educational neglect 
which are depressing his condition. Indeed the Protectionist 
policy involves the elevation of the freedman as a laborer to a 
condition which will no longer permit of unequal competition of 
his labor in manufactures with that of the white workman. 

As for the political position and influence’ of the negro, the 
difficulties which attend it are the fault of the white people of the 
South. We refer to the attempt of the whites at the close of the 
war to reduce the negro to a condition bordering upon slavery by 
laws which compelled the colored laborer to make yearly con- 
tracts for his labor within a given date, or have the State make 
them for him. This and the refusal to treat the negro as a con- 
stituent part of the body politic in any sense consolidated the 
black votes into a unit for the Republcan party, which then stood 
between them and the forfeiture of all the rights the War had won 
for them. And the only possible solution of the difficulties thus 
created at the South, not by emancipation, not by the enfranchise- 
ment of the freedmen, not by the carpet-baggers, not by the Re- 
publican party, but by the selfish wrong-headedness of white peo- 
ple in the South, is for them to regain the confidence of their black 
neighbors. When they have given the freedmen assurance that 
their rights are as sacred in the administration of the law as are 
those of the white man, and that their votes can be as freely 
polled and as fairly counted as those of the white voters, then the 
issues of our politics can be shifted from equality before the law 
to economics, and the negro vote will become harmless to local 
good government by being divided between the parties. 

We see no reason why there should not be a strong Free 
Trade party with States Rights predilections among the negro 
voters at the South. Most of the arguments by which the Free 
Trade policy is supported seem to be about calculated to the men- 
tal capacity of a people just emerging into the region of political 
intelligence. Mr. J.S. Moore and Mr. Thomas Shearman, disap- 
pointed in their efforts to make their theories of national wealth 
through national idleness intelligible to the Northern farmer, 
might devote themselves to the Southern plantation hand with 
more success. They would make a powerful appeal to his charac- 
teristic weakness by their demonstration that we should under- 
take only to do those things which we can do with most ease, and 
that not home industry but dickering with our neighbors is the 
surest means to make the country prosperous. By pressing these 
points home on the freedmen they might render us the service 
which the contrary arguments have rendered at the North in di- 
viding the Irish vote, and thus throwing the balance of power 
into the hands of white native Americans of both sections. But 
until the black vote is thus divided by the re-awakening of confi- 
dence in the masters, to whom they are said formerly to have 





looked with so much confidence and affection, the Republican 
party has a duty it must discharge to the race which it emanci-‘ 
pated. 

We are glad to see that instead of losing sight of this duty 
with the lapse of years, it has been much more awake to it since 
1884 than at any other time since 1876. The position of the 
“equal rights ” plank in the platform of 1888 was very significant 
in this respect. It is not merely Stalwarts like Mr. Chandler who 
are insisting on this as a duty of the party ; it is no less moderate 
men like Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, who confess that the party has 
come short of its duty by the black man of the South, and that it 
must take up this great responsibility to the full extent of its con- 
stitutional powers in Congress and in the executive. In the cam- 
paign of 1884 the Southern question was hardly touched, and the 
party gained, as it deserved to gain, nothing by its silence. In 
that of 1888 that question was only less prominent than that of 
the Tariff, and the Republican party lost nothing by its faith- 
fulness. 

The element in the South which detests the rule of the Free 
Trade Bourbons is moving toward a reconstruction of parties. A 
conference of old Whigs has been called at Birmingham, Alabama, 
and its deliberations are awaited with much interest. If these 
gentlemen choose to organize a Whig party, well and good. That 
may be a means to securing the solution of the race problem 
which we have indicated. But they must understand distinctly 
that the Republican party is the party of equal rights as well as 
of protection to home industry, and that it declines to come down 
to the old Whig level of basing national politics on merely eco- 
nomic issues. The country passed away from Whig-ism when, 
after 1852, it was seen to be morally incapable of meeting the is- 
sues which the pro-Slavery party had raised. 








BUDS AND BOOKS. 


board is it that Spring poetry always brings a twinkle in the 
eye when in truth the most beautiful of all poetry is the 
poetry of the Spring ? 

When a youth feels the new ardor of sentiment taking hold 
of his heart ; when the leaves begin to uncurl from the rough 
twigs and the sunto take on a swimming brilliance ; when the blue 
sky is of fluid clarity and even the city trees show a weary recog- 
nition of the change ; when the young man’s fancy goes a-galloping 
off to tourneys down the hills of Romance, is there much wonder 
that some violence should be done to the mother-tongue? Dumb 
workings in the profound depths of the unlearned spirit are likely 
enough to find utterance in doggarel. The satisfaction in such 
cases is with the utterer. He knows that a something he under- 
stands not, by a means which is delirious in its intoxication, but 
equally obscure in origin, has impelled him to pour forth his un- 
lettered soul. The process is enchantment; the product, to the 
irreverent adult—graduate in the university of the sensibilities— 
brings the smile which ever greets and annihilates Spring poetry. 

It would be an instructive essay, I imagine, to attempt to de- 
fine the boundary between Spring poetry and the poetry of the 
Spring. Like all objects of critical study, the very good and the 
very bad of each species would be readily detected ; but to lay 
one’s crucial finger upon the merging qualities of the mediocre in 
each would make a nice exploit for some acute oracle of the daily 
press. I mention him, because, being largely responsible for 
Spring poetry, and showing a keen susceptibility to its humors, his 
dicta must have weight. Perhaps his very hand is dyed with 
what it works in, as must be his conscience with the wreckage of 
editorial intellects. 

But the poetry of the Spring is quite another matter notwith- 
standing that its lowlier connections may intermarry with the 
more elevated of the inferior caste. It came in at the Spring-tide 
of letters and wears to-day—as it wore on that first bright hour 
when the poet lay in the grass stirred to song by the emulating 
cuckoo—the livery of nature, the color and music of the open air, 
the very breath of the fields: 

“ Sumer is icumen in 
Lhudé sing cuccu 
Groweth sed and bloweth med, 
And springeth the wdé nu. 
Sing cuccu!”’ 

There is about such a snatch of song as this an unmistakable 
perfection. It bears upon its face the stamp of a joyous sincerity 
which age cannot efface—which age only makes the more pro- 
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nounced, for has not a very wise Cardinal said, in substance : ‘ as 
we grow in views we recede from poetry!” And certainly to have 
views may be not only less sincere but is immeasurably less poetical 
than to embalm in song some moment of unreflecting peace; to 
make perennial a single pastoral scene of unexampled loveliness 
and tranquillity. In that April of English verse from which we 
take this bud there are stores of the same quality. Old Thomas 
Nash—young, we should call him, methinks, who warbled in the 
dawn and of the Spring—has sent us down the ages a madrigal 
which rings with the noise of breezes and birds : 
“ Spring, the sweet Spring, is the year’s pleasant king; 
Then blooms each thing, then maids dance in a ring. 
Cold doth not stlng, the pretty birds do sing, 

Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo!” 
And long, even, before him, Chaucer and his fellow-craftsmen 
were flinging out songs which breathe the spirit of the English 
May-day and drench our treasure of ancient poetry with “ shoures 
soote.” In the ‘‘ Knight’s Tale’ Chaucer embodies in a few 
pregnant words a whole history of the pleasant celebration of 
May-day. He begins: 

“ For May wole have no slogardrie anyght, 

The sesoun priketh every gentil herte 

And maketh hym out of bis slepe to sterte 

And seith ‘ Arys, and do thyn observaunce,’ ”’ 
and carries our willing fancies into the garden by the “ grete 
tour” from the narrow window of which Arcite and Palamon look 
down upon Emelye and covet freedom alone for the sake of woo- 
ing her. 

‘ But here is a picture from the ‘ Shepheards Calender” which 
should be framed with apple-blossoms and hung up—painted, per- 
chance, by Corot—in some cool nook where the shade lies in fra- 
ternal embraces with strips of sunlight on oaken wainscot and 
matted floor. 

‘* Yougthes folke now flocken in every where 
To gather May bus-kets and smelling brere: 
And home they hasten the postes to dight 
And all the Kirke pillours eare day light, 
With Hawthorne buds and swete Eglantine 
And girlonds of roses, and Sopps in wine.” 

Spenser is our matinal poet par-excellence. His book is re- 
fulgent with the yellow glow of morning and as he sang in the 
morning of literature, so he overflows with allusions to the morn- 
ing of the year. Spring flowers creep in and out his musical lines 
as over a lattice, and, just behind, one hears now a brush of 
silken garments, now “ ladies’ laughter coming through the 
leaves,” and occasionally the clank of armor. It is an enchanted 
country, but Spring-tide is always an enchanted country—hence 
the propensity of its citizens to imagine their emotions fit for print. 
They sit, I suppose, with a pericranium like “ Bottom’s” at the 
side of fairy creatures; feel deep-swelling sense of ardor and pas- 
sion; luxuriate upon their own internal feelings and then, when 
the ecstasy is over, attempt to render it to a senseless world, and 
really find themselves asking for a prosaic “ pottle of hay.” Well, 
but the elevation has been attained—says the sympathetic mystic 
—and that attainment is an everlasting good. It shows upon the 
strata of the creature the altitude of his being—his spring 
freshet. It has left its mark as a point to which he may if he 
will, grow intellectually. For it is in the plan of nature that what 
comes to usin a flash of light is beyond what we have attained to 
by laborious deduction and sets the scale for future deduction. 

The Sherwood men, friends of trees, wearing their hues in 
feathered hat and Lincoln green tunic, knew companionably 
the season of Spring: 

“ Hit befel on Whitsuntide 
Erly in a May mornyng 
The sun up fayre can shyne 
And the briddes mery can syng. 


“This is a mery mornyng, seid litulle Johne, 
By hym that dyed on tre 
A more mery man than I am one 

Lyves not in Christiante.” 
We are transported—if we still have any of the vernal elasticity 
left in our long-unused wings of fancy—to a shady place beneath 
the oak-boughs, by such a catch. Perhaps the outlaw bugle 
winds a merry blast over hill; perhaps Robin himself, dappled 
with the shade of forest leaves, comes trolling a ballad up the 
path—it is Spring time in Sherwood and small wonder if music be 
abroad. Little John, Maid Marian, Friar Tuck, they all belong tothe 
Spring. We do not care to follow the veracious but prosaic historian 
in his search for them through the Winter season. Doubtless they 
did resort to the towns when the frost shook off their roof of 
leaves; but we prefer with Ritson to bid them adieu at the forest- 
edge. No cold wind ever blows over his sequestered and joyous 
land. Its Spring-tide lasts all the year ’round—song makes a 


perennial verdure in his gallant pages, 





The ditties I have quoted, then, justify the beautiful and sin- 
cere poetry of the Spring. The defect in Spring poetry does not 
lie in the subject, which is the Madonna of seasons bearing in her 
tender young arms the child of sweet sentiment and unpremedi- 
tated song. Why such an innocent cause should have been visited 
with so much raillery is due, alas, to the Spring poet. He, tread- 
ing down in his abstraction the uncurling herbage, meditates 
rhapsodies which shall make up with fervor what they lack in co- 
herency. His youthful ambition and the blindness of his poetic 
rage prompt him to assume before the ripeness of his days the 
melodious pecten—to wield, in our matter of fact language, the 
inspired lead-pencil. Not so with those immortals whom I have 
been quoting. They were content, being wise and reflective men 
who had seen the bitterness of life and could still be gay, to wan- 
tonly let slip into music the chords of their hearts, to wilfully be- 
come for the hour what the Spring poet strives not to be. Shall 
we then make merry at the boy’s Icarus-ride? To me it is a spec- 
tacle which means so much that it is pathetic rather than droll. 
Perhaps from his unripe reeds may yet come strains to kindle 
humanity. HARRISON S. Morris. 








THE FOLK-LORE OF PLANTS. 


eer long ago remarked that it was the plant-life of a 

country which produced the most lasting impressions upon 
the mind of astranger. Max Miiller, also, in his forcible way has 
indicated how powerfully the tree, and that which we recognize 
as life in the plant force themselves upon the senses of the primi- 
tive man. Traditions and legends amply contirm these state- 
ments. The wonder is, that our English-speaking students of 
folk-lore have not long ago more fully recognized this, and col- 
lected the wealth of material into convenient form. No more at- 
tractive and promising field awaited exploration. Any volume 
so well written and so full of interesting matter as this one, would 
have met with a welcome and made a reputation for an unknown 
man, and it therefore goes without saying that a book upon this 
subject from an authority so well and favorably known as Mr. 
Thistelton Dyer will have a most cordial reception. 

There are twenty-three chapters in the book, and a very sat- 
isfactory index. Plant Life; Primitive and Savage Notions Re- 
specting Plants; Plant Worship ; Lightning Plants ; Dream Plants; 
Plant Proverbs ; Plants and Their Legendary History ; are among 
the chapter headings which will suggest the scope of the volume. 
The first sentence in the opening chapter is the explanation in 
brief of very much that follows, and is the key to the profound 
influence plants have had over all mental operations of our race: 
“The fact that plants, in common with man and the lower ani- 
mals, possess the phenomena of life and death, naturally sug- 
gested in primitive times the notion of their having a similar kind 
of existence.” Buddhism, we are told, turned the weight of its 
authority against the earlier idea that trees had souls, “ though 
admitting that certain dewas or spirits do reside in the body of 
trees, and speak from within them.’”’? Much the same belief con- 
cerning the existence of tree-souls is found among certain of our 
Indian tribes, and also among the natives of Fiji, Borneo, and Su- 
matra. And in spite of the surrounding culture of centuries, the 
European peasants have not yet entirely surrendered the idea. 
Their folk-lore claims that when one cuts the alder “ it bleeds, 
weeps, and begins to speak.” 

The doctrine of transmigration of souls is also clearly asso- 
ciated with plant life, as Empedocles, this volume tells us, asserted 
“ there are two destinies for the souls of highest virtue—to pass 
either into trees or into the bodies of lions.” How long ago men 
began to notice that trees growing near a grave will send the roots 
in, to feed upon decaying humanity, it is hard to say; but cer- 
tainly the fact was recognized far back in human history. May it 
ro gl served to suggest the idea that certain trees possessed 
souls ? 

“And from his ashes may be made, 
The violet of his native land.” 

Of course, every one is familiar with the wide-spread notion 
among primitive races that mankind sprang from the oak, ash, or 
elm, or from other plants. This belief the Northmen and the South 
Africans held as well as certain of our South American tribes. 

These intimate relations between plants and men being sup- 
posed, we can hardly wonder that the next step came to be the 
plant worship, of which there run such distinct traces through an- 
tiquity. To the present day there exists in Mexico a venerable 
cypress which is worshiped by the Indians with almost as much 
fervor as it was by their ancestors prior to the Conquest. 

The fourth chapter, on lightning plants, should be read in con- 
nection with ‘ The Descent of Fire” in John Fiske’s “‘ Myths and 
Myth Makers.” It seems clear that “all lightning plants,” 
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“ divining rods,” and “ spring-worts”’ came from one original idea. 
Fiske tersely asserts that “‘ the forked streak of light is the arche- 
type of the divining rod in its oldest form.” ‘“‘Even the wish-bone,” 
he says, “‘ belongs to the same family of talismans as the divining 
rod.” All of these variants have the same central idea, that of 
opening secret places; making the obscure plain; just as the light- 
ning cleaving the rock exposes, the most hidden recesses to the 
full light of day. But after all, the most interesting fact con- 
nected with this subject is the innumerable branches which have 
come from the single starting point. The sesame of the “Arabian 
Nights,” and the Moon-wort both are fragments of this same very 
ancient story. 

How shall we explain the superstition in West Sussex where 
it is still believed by many that on the 10th of October the devil 
spat on the blackberries? One may well comprehend how the 
puff-ball, with its cloud of dark spores, came to be regarded as 
the “ devil’s snuff-box.” 

Probably the chapter on “ plants in Fairy lore ” will be among 
the most popular in this interesting volume. Quite a number of 
queer notions cluster about the St. John’s wort; for example, it 
is believed in the Isle of Man that “if any unwary traveler hap- 
pened after sunset to tread on this plant, a fairy-horse would sud- 
denly appear, and carry him about all night.” ‘‘ In Denmark 
many an anxious lover places the St. John’s wort between the 
beams under the roof for the purpose of divination, the usual cus- 
tom being to put one plant for herself and another for her sweet- 
heart. Should these grow together, it is an omen of an approach- 
ing wedding.” 

The use of narcotic plants for the purpose of inducing proph- 
etic delirium is one of the strange uses to which savage tribes put 
certain plants. In Leicestershire there exists a saying: “If you 
wish for awful dreams or desire to go crazy, sleep in a bean field 
all night.” 

As for the relations between growth and fruitfulness of plants 
and the weather, we have not yet done with it! Within fifteen 
years, a no less important person than the head of one of our na- 
tional departments proposed that the relations of plants to the 
signs of the zodiac should be noted asa part of the work of our 
Agricultural Colleges. 

“ Light Christmas, light wheatsheaf, 
Dark Christmas, heavy wheatsheaf.” 

Then, too, there is the well-known habit which certain flowers 
have of opening and closing at regular hours, which is associated 
with many a popular belief. Plants are in some places regarded 
as both clocks and barometers. 

How endless the proverbs that plants have suggested ! for ex- 
ample : “ He that goes barefoot must not plant thorns.” 

Among the curious superstitions of sailors, Mr. Dyer says, is 
the one that “ if rowan-tree be used in a ship, it will sink the ves- 
sel unless juniper be found on board.” The origin of such a 
superstition it is hard indeed to conjecture. 

These examples afford but a suggestion of the contents of this 
delightful volume. It is so terse in style that it hardly admits of 
presentation save in a lengthened review. We wish that the 
author had in some way indicated the very unequal importance 
of the instances that he cites. Some of them are full of meaning 
and involve large chapters in the history of our race, others are 
mere incidents, others are accidents, and some have neither mean- 
ing nor importance. And as time so largely alters the value of 
these traditions, it is well, as early as possible, to assign a just 
value to them. 

We are somewhat surprised that no, or almost not any, use 
has been made of Finland’s great epic, the Kalevala. It is full of 
just such material as would fit into the book, and moreover, some 
of the plant descriptions are in the most exquisite vein of poetry. 
The English translation, too, has rendered the whole poem di- 
rectly available for such use. But it is seldom that one finds a 
volume with more to approve of in it than there is — — 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


ners are so many interesting, suggestive, and scholarly things 

in Dr. Furness’s Shakespearean lectures that it would be a fa- 
vor to the community if they were fully reported. But, although 
we are not yet in the base-ball season, the hopes and fears of the 
political “ leaders” require much attention from the daily jour- 
nals. One of the lectures was devoted to the description of the 
theatres in Shakespeare’s time. We are not sure whether it made 
reference to the fact that Sunday afternoon was the usual time for 
keeping the theatres open. In 1578 eight theatres were open 
every Sunday; and John Stockwood, preaching at St. Paul’s 
Cross, speaks of the popular demand for “ bawdy interludes” on 
Sunday, and complains: “ Will not a filthy play with the blast of 
a trumpet, sooner call a thousand than an hour’s tolling of the 
bell bring to the sermon an hundred? . . . They will alledge 





that they play not in the time of the sermons, albeit that is no 
reason why they should be suffered on the Lord’s day, which is 
wholly to be spent in his service, yet the people resort thither, 
that if they will have any convenient place to hear must be there 
before the time of sermons, and also all the sermon while too, 
which is cause sufficient to restrain them. When God visiting 
your city with the sickness, that they begin once to die in any 
number, then by-and-by cometh the prohibition to forbid them ; 
but God once ceasing his heavy hand, and stayeth his plague 
among you, then by-and-by again go the bills on every post, and 
on this Sunday and on that you shall have such a wanton matter 
at such a place and such a place, and thither run the people thick 
and three-fold as they say, so that you have your churches in 
most places empty, whereas the theatres of the players are as full 
as they can throng.” He enumerates the Theatre, the Curtain 
and the Globe and five others as receiving a large amount “by 
playing but once a week, whereas many times they play twice and 
thrice, it amounteth to 2,000 pounds a year.” 
* * * 


From this it would appear that any other than Sunday per- 
formances were exceptional. And this was quite in accord with 
the very liberal ideas as to the observance of Sunday, which the 
English reformers shared with Luther, Calvin, and Knox. It was 
not until 1595 that the Puritan party in England began their agi- 
tation for the more strict observance of what they called “ the 
Christian Sabbath.” In that as in many other respects they have 
left a permanent mark upon British and American Protestantism. 
How great their success was may be seen by contrasting the law 
of 1676, passed by their enemies and approved by Charles II., with 
the “ Book of Sports” published by Charles’s grandfather. That 
law of 1676 is the basis of Sunday legislation in America to this 
day. Probably the Puritan success in this respect would have 
been much less complete if it had not been attempted by the first 
two Stuart kings to make the looser observance of the day a mat- 
ter of obligation. This deprived it of the appearance and as- 
sertion of personal liberty, and in effect associated that appear- 
ance with the stricter observance, for which also adivine sanction 
was claimed. 

* * * 

IN another part of his field, Mr. Furness reviewed the 
changes in pronunciation. He has made careful studies of the 
manner in which the English language was pronounced in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, and in the passages he reads his readers are 
struck with the close resemblances to the pronunciations usual 
among the common people of Ireland in our own times: “ meat” 
pronounced as mate, “‘ door” as dure, “yes” as yis, etc. The Irish 
began to use English in the Tudor period, and they have adhered 
to the pronunciation they then acquired after its abandonment 
in England. 

* * * 

ALREADY the President’s family have made the disco 
that the White House is anything but a wholesome place of pace 
dence. At the time when the site was selected, sanitary science 
was but little developed in this country. It lies close to a slug- 
gish river, on a level too low to permit of effective drainage; and 
since the growth of the city has increased the sewage which pours 
into the Potomac, the adjacent flats become fairly pestilential in 
hot weather. Ever since Mr. Lincoln’s time the presidents have 
sought a home elsewhere in the summer. There should be no de- 
lay in providing the President with an official residence on some 
elevated site nearer the capitol, and one provided with ampler 
room for his family and his guests as well as his business offices. 
At present the members of Mr. Harrison’s family are cramped 
for accommodation in the five bedrooms which constitute the 
total of sleeping space. As for the present building, it might very 
well be converted into an historical museum, in which especially 
relics of our chief-magistrates and their portraits should be pre- 
served for coming generations. 








REVIEWS. 


LIFE OF JOHN StuaRT MILL. By W.L. Courtney. Pp. 206, 12 
Londons Walter Scott, New York: Thomas Whittaker, 
R. MILL may be said to have forestalled biography by giving 
the world the most remarkable autobiography of the cen- 
tury. Thus far no biography has come into competion with that 
wonderfully candid book. But the “ Journals and Letters of Car- 
oline Fox” showed that there were other and more pleasing an- 
gles from which the man’s mind and character might be viewed : 
and the abundant Carlyle literature has furnished us with side 
glimpses through less charitable eyes, which excite our curiosity. 
And curiosity about John Mill surely is legitimate. There are 
few nobler chacters in English annals than his, even though it be 
true that— 
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“ One half her soil had walked the rest 

In poets, heroes, martyrs, sages.” 
He was a man who loved righteousness and hated iniquity with 
an intensity which often put to shame those who had clearer 
views of the relation of righteousness to the life of the universe. 
And with this he combined a rare intellectual honesty. He was 
bound to hear what every man had ‘to say for his own view of 
things, up to the range of his capacity to hear. There were voices 
of the loftiest order to which he was almost congenitally deaf. 
The calamity of his life was to have had James Mill, the typical 
hard-hearted economist of the old school, for his father, and to 
have been cast by him among the dry utilitarian set whose limita- 
tions oppressed his youth. But strains of a more remote and no- 
bler heredity from his Scotch ancestry reappeared in him, and 
lifted him in good part out of the level on which James Mill 
would fain have kept him. And this experience that his best les- 
sons were |learnt in the camp of those he had been taught to re- 
gard as his intellectual enemies,—learnt from Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Maurice and Carlyle,—imparted to his mind a quality of 
intellectual humility which was as wonderfully fruitful in his case 
as in that of Frederick Maurice. He was quite justified in say- 
ing: “I thought myself much superior to most of my contem- 
poraries in willingness and ability to learn from anybody ; as I 
found hardly any one who made such a point of examining what 
was said in defense of all opinions, however new or however old; 
in the conviction that even if they were errors there might be a 
substratum of truth underneath them, and that, in any case, the 
discovery of what made them plausible would be a benefit to 
truth.” 

It was this openness to all that his eye could see and his ear 
could hear, which made him so bad a party man. For the spirit 
of party requires that we shall recognize only so much of the 
truth as lies within the party lines, and ignore all else. Mill 
could not and did not ignore it. He never shook himself loose 
from the negations of his education. But his essay on Coleridge 
carried dismay into the Utilitarian camp, and his Political Econ- 
omy and afterwards his review of “Thornton on Labor” dis- 
mayed the much greater body of the economists, and his “ Essay 
on Religion” astonished and displeased those who had regarded 
him as the champion of what we now would call Agnosticism. 
He was ‘a terrible chiel”’ to all parties with which he acted in 
turn, just because he never willingly— 

“gave up to party 
What was meant for mankind.” 

It is from this point of view that Mr. Courtney writes of him 
in this brief biography, which is a model of what such a book 
ought to be. He brings out the man for us in discussing his writ- 
ings and his public career. He well says that ‘‘a longer study of 
him may lesson our admiration of him as a thinker, but increases 
our affection for him as a man.” ‘“ He did us all good,” Mr. 
Gladstone writes of him, in a letter on Mill’s career in Parliament 
prepared for the present biography. And Americans ever will 
remember gratefully how heartily he threw the weight of his 
great name on the side of freedom and free civilization in the 
time of the War for the Union. 

We take exception to a few points. We think Mr. Courtney 
does not realize what an epoch-making event was Mill’s surrender 
of the Wage-Fund theory, mentioned on page 100. We regard as 
extreme the statement that “ he discovered Tennyson for his gen- 
eration.”” That was done rather by Coleridge in the famous criti- 
cism recorded by his nephew in the ‘“ Table-Talk,” which also 
discovered to Tennyson the weak side of his early poems. 





AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAw. By J. I. Clark Hare, LL. D. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1889. 2vols. 8vo. Pp. 1400. 
Judge Hare’s work is notable in many ways. It fitly marks 

the centennial anniversary of the adoption of the Federal Consti- 

tution in 1789, and thus serves as a lasting monument of its great 
advance on earlier legislation of the kind. It also comes at the 
close of Judge Hare’s long and useful service as a professor in the 

Law School of the University of Pennsylvania, and adds one more 

to his frequent contributions to the literature of the profession in 

which he has been for many years an earnest student, au able 
teacher, and an author of high authority. It is worth noting how 
many of the best text-books of law have been the fruit of instruc- 
tion,—Blackstone’s Commentaries were the lectures he gave as 

Vinerian Professor of Law at Oxford, and Story’s Commentaries 

were those he gave at Harvard. Nearly all the great German law 

books are the transcripts of lectures at the universities, and in 

England and the United States, teachers and students alike find 

the advantage of preserving the substance of lectures that have 

served for successive classes of hearers. The questions of intel- 


ligent listeners are often the best test of what it is that will best 
meet the needs of those to whom such books are to be submitted. 
Judge Hare has embodied in his work the last results of his- 





torical research and criticism, and the latest decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and other national and State tri- 
bunals, and he has given his own independent judgment of the 
merits of many mooted points, and his clear, trenchant, and able 
criticism both of the results and the reasons assigned by the judges 
and the courts of last appeal, thus testing those from whom there 
is no appeal at law by his own high standard of law and right. 
Nothing better marks the progress in the study of constitutional 
law than a comparison of the dry pages of Story and Kent, with 
the real life and vigor in the treatment of the same class of sub- 
jects by Judge Hare. He shows that a constitutional lawyer must 
be a publicist, able to cope with and solve the questions at issue 
from the standpoint of a historian and the vantage ground of a 
student of history and of contemporary events, of that politics 
which has not yet crystallized into history, yet must be dealt with 
as part at least of the influences that go towards making decis- 
ions on constitutional points part of the current history of the na- 
tion. His eminently historical method is shown in the way in 
which he treats the war by which this republic gained its inde- 
pendence, not as a revolution, but as a defense of established 
rights, and shows the connection of our laws and institutions with 
those of the earliest periods of English history. Among the con- 
trasts between English Parliaments and our own Congress he 
points out the limitations under our Federal Constitution unknown 
in that of Great Britain, and in proof he cites the drastic character 
of recent legislation affecting the ownership of property, and the 
contracts between landlords and tenants in Ireland and Scotland,— 
something that could never be done in this country, where it is 
impossible to concede a power to impair contracts by legislation. 
This, as Judge Hare says, is an answer to the claim that the 
theories of Henry George can be put into force by law in this 
country. On the other hand, the conservative character of our 
constitutional law is shown by the fact that the power of the 
judges to make law, which is so often criticised as an American 
novelty, is in fact as old as 12th Edward IV., and hasa long series 
of historical decisions in support of the practice so general in this 
country. Magna Charta itself is reproduced in the Constitution of 
the United States, and in that of Maryland and other older States, 
and this is shown in Judge Sharswood’s able and apposite exposi- 
tion in Palairet’s Appeal, commeuded by Judge Hare, and fully 
justifying the view taken by Professor Bryce in his recent work on 
the American Commonwealth. Then Judge Hare shows that 
Lord Camden’s judgment in the famous case of Wilkes isthe basis 
of a recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
following the same line of reasoning, and finding the limits as to 
the power of the Federal Government to search the papers of a 
citizen charged with fraud on the revenue. His criticism of the 
Supreme Court of the United States is searching and exhaustive 
in its analysis, fearless in its discussion, respectful in its tone, and 
may well be commended to students of constitutional law and its 
application by the highest tribunal in the world. 

In dealing with the legal questions that grew out of the War 
for the Union, Judge Hare shows that Chief Justice McKean of 
Pennsylvania first laid down the law in a case during the Revolu- 
tion, and that Marshall and Washington and Taney and Chase 
and the later judges have only contributed to elucidate and apply 
the principles then declared. On the question of judicial legisla- 
tion Judge Hare is both conservative and sound, and his doctrine 
cannot fail to commend itself to his readers. His work concludes 
with a full and exhaustive discussion of the Legal Tender cases, 
to’which he has made valuable contributions both from the bench 
and asa teacher. His volumes deserve careful study, and are 
sure to take their place alongside the other works by which he has 
secured a Jasting place among the lawyers who have paid the debt 
they owe their profession. 

J.G. R. 





A DAUGHTER OF Eve. By the Author of ‘The Story of Mar- 

garet Kent.” Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1889. 

This is the story of the fortune accumulated by Daniel Litch- 
field. The daughter of Eve is his wife, Olive, who marries him 
when he is “ well on” in life, because her family, particularly her 
dreadful mother, demand of her that she shall make a good 
match, and bring a fat bank account within reach of their eager 
fingers. Poor Daniel’s case is melancholy enough, though at first 
glance it might not be thought so. He is very rich, he lives luxu- 
riously, his wife is beautiful and sufficiently devoted to him ; but 
on the other hand, he is descending the hill of years, is deaf, and 
childless, and he perceives that the great object of his wife’s 
family is to prey upon his accumulations,—quite freely while he 
lives, and still more so when he shall be dead. Daniel therefore 
makes his will,—makes it with his wife’s approval,—and leaving 
her a competency devotes the bulk of his fortune to a great scheme 
of philanthropy, after which, as he can serve no further purpose 
of the novelist, he departs from the scene of action. 
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Really the novel begins at this point. What we have sum- 
marized, though it takes about half the book, is practically intro- 
ductory. The question now arises, what sort of a woman is Olive? 
How will she act in presence of the great problem before her? 
The Barrymores, furious at the loss of the great Litchfield fortune, 
—for they regard Olive as simply the agent to procure it for the 
family,—demand that she shall contest the will. She hesitates, 
but in time she consents, and ultimately the will is broken. So, 
too, is her impending marriage to the lover of her youth, James 
Merion, whom she first gave up to marry the old millionaire,—for 
now, Merion, who has lofty views, and a sincere attachment to 
the memory of Litchfield, turns away from Olive, and—with 
rather a facility for new engagements, one must think—betakes 
himself to Another. 

The character of Olive seems to us the best drawn in the 
book. It is only too real. Her wavering course, her inability to 
rise to heroic things, are according to the way of the world. And 
the moral of the story,—though not the one intended, we imagine, 
by the author,—is the evil influence of wealth and luxury upon 
the simple virtues of the human character. Litchfield is himself 
a good man, but he scrapes up his millions to be an instrument of 
demoralization. Their whole influence, from the time they break 
the match between Olive and Merion and marry her instead to 
Litchfield, down to the conclusion of the story, when having ex- 
cited the cupidity of the Barrymores, they become the prey of 
their greed, is that of displacing the simple, the true, and the sin- 
cere by the meretricious, the false, and the selfish. In respect to its 
moral tendency, therefore, ‘‘A Daughter of Eve’ may be classed 
with “Queen Money,” and while it seems less perfectly worked out, 
the conception itself seems more artistic, and of a higher sort. It 
is a novel to read and to think over,—as every book is that 
touches the nerve of our present civilization. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


be fifty-eighth volume in the shilling series called ‘“‘ The Can- 

terbury Poets” contains selections from the works of George 
Crabbe, with biographical and critical introduction by Edward 
Lamplough (London: Walter Scott. New York: Thos. Whit- 
taker.) Crabbe is a poet to be read in an anthology by most 
readers. A close observer and a careful painter of the social phe- 
nomena of every-day life as he actually saw it, he had not the 
imaginative penetration needed to the making of a poet of the 
first rank. Asa poet he had no gospel to preach, no message to 
bring to men, beyond the proprieties and decencies of the lati- 
tudinarian pulpit of his time. He depresses rather than inspires, 
And he is a warning to those who think mere realism in details 
will enable a poem to outlive the generation for which it was writ- 
ten in the affections and admiration of mankind. 





Mr. O. B. Bunce, of Appletons’, is the author of several little 
volumes of marked character, the wonderfully popular manual, 
* Don’t,” being doubtless the best known. His latest is a collec- 
tion of four sketches in a paper-covered volume, with the title, 
“The Story of Happinolande, and other Legends.” The main 
one is a description of the experience of the people of Happino- 
lande Island, who discovered a vastly rich deposit of gold and 
were nearly ruined by it: the others are equally suggestive appli- 
cations of a sound philosophy,—chiefly that of Simplicity and 
Honest Labor,—to the affairs of life. Mr. Bunce has a very pleas- 
ant style, and his little volume will be read, like his others, with 
pleasure. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 





The latest addition to Messrs. Putnam’s series of “ Great 
Cities of the Republic” histories is Mr. Charles Burr Todd’s 
“The Story of Washington.” Mr. Todd is the author of the vol- 
ume on New York City, with which the series was begun, and he 
has here made a substantial and interesting book, in which the 
capital city is well described, from its rude beginnings at the end 
of the last century down to the present time, when it has become 
one of the most attractive and beautiful cities of the western 
world. Mr. Todd details the proceedings in the first Congress, by 
which the compromise was arranged that located the national 
capital on the Potomac, and he has a graphic and interesting 
chapter on the laying out of the city after the (modified) plan of 
Major L’Enfant. Then the removal of the government, the 
erection of the public buildings, their destruction by the British 
in 1814, are all features of special interest, while further chapters 
present the successive historical events, and give a good descrip- 
tion of the governmental organization, the great structures which 
it now occupies, etc. There are over fifty illustrations, some of 
which are good, and two or three maps and plans of the city. We 
notice some errors: One of the statues furnished to Statuary Hall 
by Pennsylvania is said to be that of William Muhlenberg,instead 
of Peter ; the South Carolina contestant with Webster in the great 








debate is in one place (p. 199) called Paul H. Hayne; it is stated, 

(p. 225) that “the House has the exclusive right of originating ap- 

propriation bills,” which is not a constitutional fact ; and (p. 238) 

relating the acquital of Andrew Johnson, it is said that the nation 

was “spared the disgrace of an impeachment of the President,” 

= fact being that there was an impeachment, but not a convic- 
ion. 





Mary Cruger, in a little volume with the title ‘“‘ How She Did 
It; or Comfort on $150 a Year,” relates what she says was an act- 
ual experience. A young woman finds herself with about $800 in 
ready money, and a derived income of $300 a year. She buys for 
$250 a rocky, but picturesque bit of ground, builds a neat cottage 
for about $1,250, puts a mortgage of $700 on it, (at 5 per cent.), 
furnishes it mostly with articles saved from more affluent circum- 
stances, but partly with ingenious and cheap makeshifts, and set- 
tles down to live by herself on her $300. She finds, according to 
the author, that she can do it for less, that actually her rate of ex- 
penditure is only about $150 a year, and the figures are given to 
prove it. In one way they are of some value,—as indicating how 
and where it is possible to be economical ; but in other ways they 
are fallacious. In the first place, the $300 a year is an income 
from invested capital, not a sum to be earned by the heroine’s 
daily labor; she therefore has that much to begin on, and her own 
entire abilities and strength are free to apply to the problems of 
housekeeping. In the second place, she has her “ outfit” of fur- 
niture, and is well supplied with clothing. In the third place, 
there is no account of any sort of ‘ miscellaneous” expenditures, 
—not a cent for postage, even, and nothing for travel. Did she 
never write a letter, never go anywhere? Yet, as we have said, 
the story has practical value, and it is quite well told. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


A LONDON publisher,—one of the firm of Frederick Warne 

& Co.,—discussing two recently famous books, is quoted 
thus: “‘ Theological and religious books have an enormous sale 
nowadays. There is an enormous set of readers who love a book 
of the goody-goody type—ladies read ’em after church; they 
don’t call them novels—but there is a tremendous improvement 
in the taste of the reading public for books of the thoughtful or- 
der, like ‘Robert Elsmere’ and ‘John Ward.’ As these grow 
more popular Ouida and Miss Braddon’s second-rate works will | 
die out. Taste in books is higher now than it ever has been, and 
I think it will get better year by year.” 

A “ History of West Virginia from 1732 to the Present Time” 
has been written by Prof. Virgil A. Lewis. Prof. Lewis has care- 
fully examined all authentic records of the State, the archievs at 
Richmond, and those at county seats. 


Mr. Francis Galton’s new book on “ Natural Inheritance ” 
will be published immediately by Messrs. Macmillan. The vol- 
ume will contain the most important results of Mr. Galton’s long 
studies of problems in heredity. 

Messrs. Lee & Shepard will soon publish a work entitled 
‘*Every Day Business,” by M.S. Emery. It gives practical and 
ready instruction in matters closely connected with business 
transactions. 


Mr. E. A. Freeman has been living lately in Sicily and it is 
reported has in preparation an important work on the history of 
that island, to be published by the end of next year. 

After a labor of fifteen years the printing of the Malagasy Bi- 
ble has been completed. 


A volume of unpublished letters by Mrs. Carlyle is an- 
nounced from an unexpected quarter. They were addressed to a 
relative of D.C. Richie, of Oxford, and will be published under 
Mr. Richie’s editorial supervision. His relative was an intimate 
friend of Mrs. Carlyle’s in girlhood and after. The letters were 
written before the marriage and while the Carlyles were living at 
Craigenputtock. The latest of them are dated in 1834, the year at 
which Mr. Froude’s collection of Mrs. Carlyle’s letters begins. 


Mrs. Grover Cleveland denies some current newspaper gossip, 
saying that she is neither writing a book, translating a French 
novel, nor doing any manner of literary work. 

The Directors of the ‘‘ Old South Studies in History and Poli- 
itics” have included in their new general series of “Old South 
Leaflets” a leaflet containing Washington’s Inaugurals—the ad- 
dress delivered in New York, April 30, 1789, when Washington 
first took the oath, and his address to Congress in 1798. 


Dr. Woodrow Wilson will soon have ready an extensive 
and serious study of governmental functions called ‘ The State: 
Elements of Historical and Practical Politics.” The work has 
been in hand for several years. 
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The Russian writer ‘“‘ Stepniak ” has undertaken a volume for 
the “ Great Writers ” series. 

The London Academy says of Mr. Arlo Bates,—in a review of 
“The Philistines ’—“ there is something of a transatlantic Thak- 
eray about him.” 

The fourth volume of Prof. Henry Morley’s “ English 
Writers” (Cassell & rae is devoted to the fourteenth century, 
and contains the usual elaborate accounts, each of which is prac- 
tically a scholastic monograph of the more prominent authors. 
Another volume will be necessary to complete the story of the 
century. 

The second volume of Rev. Dr. Marvin R. Vincent’s “ Word 
Studies in the New Testament” is in the press of Scribners. It 
relates to the Gospel of John and the Epistles. 

Mr. Thomas 8S. Townsend awaits the necessary support in pre- 
liminary orders for publishing through the Messrs. Putnam a 
work entitled ‘“‘The Honors of the Empire State in the War of 
the Rebellion.” 

M. Taine’s health permits him to resume literary work, and a 
series of papers by him on “ The Reconstruction of France in 
1800” are to appear in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 

A new popular “ Series,” to be called ‘‘ The Green Paper Se- 
ries,” is announced by Messrs. Cupples & Hurd, Boston. The 
opening volume will be “ Adventures in the Wilderness,” by W. 
H. H. Murray. 

An account of the English pension list, which has been com- 
piled for the London Society of Authors, brings to light the fact 
that Tennyson, 48 years ago, was enrolled on the list “‘ in consider- 
ation of his eminence as a poet.” It was only three years ear- 
lier—in November, 1842—says the account, that William Words- 
worth, then 72, received a pension from Sir Robert Peel, and two 
years earlier that, on the death of Southey, he was offered the 
Laureateship. Southey, who became Laureate in 1813, had then 
been a pensioner for six years. 

Mr. Maturin M. Ballou has written another of his entertain- 
ing books of travel which Ticknor & Co. are to bring out the com- 
ing summer. The book will relate chiefly to Alaska. 

The Rev. J. W. Hardy, author of “ How to be Happy Though 
Married,” is a military chaplain; tall, with aruddy, bronzed com- 
plexion and a Rabbinical beard. In conversation he is as a rule 
chary of his good things, which he reserves for his books, but a 
slightly drawling utterance and a thickening of brogue are effec- 
tively used on occasion to enhance his gift of dry humor. Con- 
trary to a very widely-spread suspicion, he is a married man. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons add to their previous announcements for 
the spring season ; ‘‘ Ideals of the Republic,” “ Constitutional His- 
tory of the United States,” a translation of Dante’s ‘‘ Convito,” by 
Katharine Hillard, and “An Essay on Money,” by James Platt. 
The first and second books mentioned are compilations, the ed- 
itors’ names not being given in the publishers’ announcement. 

Mrs. Woods, the author of “A Village Tragedy,” is arranging 
for the immediate publication of the striking collection of verse 
which was privately printed at Oxford a few months back. The 
published volume will contain several additions and alterations. 

A posthumous work of Rev. T. G. Wood,the English natural- 
ist who died recently, called “‘The Dominion of Man over Ani- 
mals’’, will be published in October. 

A second volume of Mr. Justin McCarthy’s “ History of the 
Four Georges” is to be published in May. 

The sale of the new English edition of Mr. Browning’s poems 
has exceeded the expectations both of poet and publisher. Of 
the last volume, the eleventh, Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. printed 
3,150 copies. 

M. Delalain announces the approaching publication, under 
the auspices and at the expense of the Cercle de la Librairie, 
Paris, of a collection of all the laws in force in various foreign 
countries on literary and artistic property and the text of the 
conventions concluded by France with other States for the recip- 
rocal guarantee of the rights of authors and artists, 

Thomas Whittaker, New York, will publish at once “ The 
Washington Centennial Souvenir,” arranged by Frederick Saun- 
ders, of the Astor Library. A large, finely printed, and hand- 
somely illustrated brochure is promised at the nominal price of 
twenty-five cents. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


T is announced that Mr. William S. Walsh has resigned the ed- 
I itorship of Lippincott’s Magazine, and has taken charge of the 
Sunday issue of the New York Herald, in which more definite lit- 
erary features will be developed. Mr. Walsh has made a strong 





impression upon the character of the Magazine, and certainly has 
succeeded in attracting public attention to it. But no monthly 
magazine in Philadelphia can attain a pronounced success, except 
by meeting the great magazines of the country on their own 
ground, and proving its claim to equality,—if not superiority —by 
liberal outlay, and high-class contents. The position so soon won 
by Scribner’s shows what might have been as well done here, had 
it been earnestly undertaken two or three years ago. 

The April Cosmopolitan (New York: J. B. Walker, 363 Fifth 
Avenue), has a variety of in teresting contents, the first and most 
notable being an article on the Canadian Parliament. Besides the 
portraits of the statesmen of the Dominion, the descriptive matter 
is keen and informing. Moncure D. Conway contributes the first 
of a series of papers on “ The Great Agitation,”—the anti-slavery 
movement,—and graphically sketches the rise of feeling on the 
subject of slavery among the people of the South, pointing the 
story with his own experience as an exile from his Virginia home, 
because of his abolition sentiments. Without enumerating other 
articles in this number of the Cosmopolitan, we may say simply 
that it is well edited, very nicely illustrated, and surprisingly 
cheap, ($2.40 a year; 25 cents the single copy.) It deserves to 
win its place in the magazine ranks. 

Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster has accepted the offer of Messrs. 
Harper & Bros. to become editor of Harper’s Bazar. Mrs. Sang- 
ster has been long the “ postmistress” of Harper’s Young People. 

Joseph Jefferson, the distinguished actor, who has been en- 
gaged for a number of years upon his autobiography, has finally 
arranged for its appearance in The Century. Its publication will 
be begun in November, and will probably extend over a twelve- 
month. The reminiscences will be abundantly illustrated. 

A new magazine for the blind in “ Braille” type, is an- 
nounced in London, to be called Santa Lucia. 

There is talk in Chicago of reviving Literary Life, Miss Rose 
Elizabeth Cleveland’s magazine. 

A new magazine is promised in London, to be devoted mainly 
to Celtic subjects, and entitled The Highland Monthly. Several 
periodicals of this character have been published in the course of 
the last quarter of a century, the longest lived being The Celtic 
Magazine, which was discontinued some months ago. The new 
venture will be edited conjointly by Mr. Duncan Campbell and 
Mr. Alex. Macbain, M. A. 


= 








ART NOTES. 


i oe Annual Spring Exhibition of the National Academy ot 
Design, in New York, will be opened to the public on Mon- 
day next. This is the most important event of our artistic year, 
corresponding with the opening of the Salon in Paris about as 
art in America corresponds with art in France. It need not be 
considered that there is anything odious in such a comparison 
after M. Benjamin Constant’s flattering remarks on the progress 
of art in this country, or rather in New York, his observations 
being confined to that locality. M. Constant thinks we are weak 
in the matter of sculpture, not caring much for it or knowing 
much about it, but that in the appreciation of good pictures, New 
York has a small constituency that will compare favorably with 
the artistic community of Paris, and a few painters whose work 
would rank with the best in the Salon. The Paris collection will 
consist of 2,500 pictures and a gallery full of sculptures, and the 
National Academy has about 650 pictures, and no sculptures at all 
to speak of. This is not the only difference between the two ex- 
hibitions, to be sure, but it is a fair indication of the grounds on 
which comparisons may justly be made. Paris is the centre of 
the artistic world, and the artists and lovers of art of this country 
as well as of every other contribute to the resources and the glories 
of the Salon. New York is hardly yet recognized as the artistic 
centre of America but is within a few years gradually attaining 
that position, and, so far as current production is concerned, the 
spring exhibition of the National Academy is the only test of 
progress and accomplishment that American painters can refer to. 
The most important picture in the exhibition is Thomas Hov- 
enden’s imaginative-historic composition entitled “In the Hands 
of the Enemy.” It represents the interior of a Pennsylvania 
farm house near Gettysburg immediately after the great battle of 
July, 1863. A Confederate soldier, severely hurt, is being cared 
for by the family, and by a number of “ Boys in Blue,” also 
wounded, but not so seriously. The figure in gray isthe centre of 
the composition, and on the wall behind him hangs the portrait 
of Lincoln, decorated with the two small flags which could be 
seen in those days in the sitting room of every farm-house within 
the Union lines. The suggestions are dramatic, but the composi- 
tion is not in the least forced for effect, the grouping of figures be- 
ing perfectly free and natural. The venerable mother of the 
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household waits upon her suffering guest on one side, and on the 
other a cavalry sergeant, forgetting his own pains, kneels to help 
his foe with some office of rough surgery learned in the field. 
The farmer and a lovely young girl stand serviceably near, and 
other wounded Boys in Blue about the room look on, attentive 
and interested. The picture is larger than anything Mr. Hoven- 
den has exhibited since John Brown, the figures seeming to be 
about three-quarters life-size. It would make a very attractive 
special exhibition, and if it couid be had for the purpose after the 
Academy closes, would undoubtedly meet with a cordial recep- 
tion in Philadelphia. 


The Art Club has secured temporary quarters at No. 221 
South Broad street, pending the reconstruction of the Club House. 
The present place has been taken on a six months’ lease and fitted 
up comfortably enough to serve as a summer house for the Club. 
It is hoped that by next October the alterations and additions to 
the Club House will be completed, making it one of the hand- 
somest, most luxurious, and well appointed establishments of the 
kind in this country. 


The Verestchagin pictures are coming to this city after all. 
There was some difficulty encountered in perfecting arrange- 
ments for sending them to Paris in time for the Centennial cele- 
bration, and negotiations were consequently reopened with the 
directors of the Pennsylvania Academy, resulting in an engage- 
ment for an exhibition to open here about the Ist of May. It is 
understood that there will be no free days for this exhibition. 
The Academy’s permanent collection will be open free on Sunday 
and Monday, as usual, but a fee will be charged for admission to 
the galleries set apart for the Verestchagin collection ; there being 
really a collection of bric-a-brac and other works of art beside the 
paintings themselves. Whatever else may be said of Verestcha- 
gin’s works, they are unquestionably of striking interest. Apart 
from the advertising success attained by shrewd management, 
they have certainly attracted an immense amount of attention 
from intelligent and well informed people. It is claimed that in 
New York and Chicago, not less than a quarter of a million vis- 
itors have been admitted to the galleries. The directors of the 
Academy deserve credit and support in presenting the collections 
to the public of Philadelphia, and it will be interesting to note 
how well the attendance here will compare with the above indi- 
cations. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


A VERY interesting report upon the rainfall of “ the arid and 

sub-humid regions of the United States ”’ has just been pre- 
sented by the Chief of the U. S. Signal Service, General Greely, in 
response to a resolution of the Senate. The report discusses a set 
of charts and tables on the subject, prepared by Lieutenant Glass- 
ford, of the Signal Service. These cover observations from 661 
stations of an average length of seven years and three months, 
and show separately the maxim, minimum, and mean rainfall for 
every month and the year. The general terms of General Greely’s 
report is to show that there is a more considerable rainfall in the 
so-called arid region than has been supposed, and that therefore 
these areas are really sub-humid. He is of the opinion that when 
Idaho, Nevada, Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona shall have been 
covered with rain-guages as completely as New York or New 
England, the final outcome of observation will indicate that the 
actual average of rainfall for this arid region is now understated 
by the census charts from 10 to 40 per cent. He closes his report 
with the opinion that the trans-Mississippi and trans-Missouri rain- 
fall is slightly increasing as a whole, though in certain localities 
it may be slightly decreasing from causes which are stated. 

The annual meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science will be held this year at Toronto, from 
August 27 until September 3. Major Powell, the retiring Presi- 
dent, will give the opening address. It is expected that the meet- 
ing will be as large and successful as that of last year, though the 
Cleveland meeting did not equal in size the Boston meeting of 
1880. 

The writings of Mr. A. T. Drummond on the Geology of the 
Great Lakes, have attracted considerable attention in Canada and 
this country. In his view, Lake Superior is the most ancient of 
the lakes, and at one time found an outlet to the ocean through 
the Mississippi valley. Later, however, it was the source of a 
great river system which terminated at the shore of the Atlantic. 
This great river arose in the Michigan basin and Lake Superior, 
crossed what now is Lake Huron, and was joined later on by an- 
other large stream from the north. After crossing the Ontario 
valley, the waters of these streams found an outlet to the ocean 
through the Mohawk-Hudson valley. Ata comparatively recent 
period, the elevation of the land between the Georgian Bay and 
Lake Ontario blocked the course of the river and caused a new 








channel to be opened into the Erie basin. Before this time the 
St. Lawrence was a river of small size, taking its rise in the Adi- 
rondack mountains. 


A communication to London Nature of March 7th treats of 
the yellow and black fogs in which London is frequently envel- 
oped, and suggests that their well known evil effects may be les- 
sened materially by checking the out-pour of smoke in the city, 
and by providing more open spaces. By experiment it is found 
that during the winter London air contains a larger amount of 
carbonic acid than at other seasons; this acid held in solution in 
the vapor particles, renders the prevalence of the black fog a 
menace to the health of the city’s inhabitants. The death rate is 
known to increase during the prevalence of the fogs, and delicate 
plants at Kew Gardens and elsewhere are injured from the same 
cause. Besides these considerations, the cost of supplying artifi- 
cial light during the prevalence of the fogs is urged by the writer 
as an additional incentive to effort towards the abatement of the 
nuisance. It is calculated that during a nine days fog occurring 
November, 1887, the city paid the Gas Light and Coke Company 
about $2,000 an hour for artificial light. 


The American Naturalist prints an article by Mr. Thomas 
Wilson, of the Smithsonian Institution, complaining of the scanty 
support that investigators in the field of American archeology 
find at the hands of Congress and the State legislatures. He 
says: ‘‘The States of Ohio, or Wisconsin, or West Virginia, or 
Mississippi, have within their borders as much of unstudied 
archeological riches as any one of the great countries of Europe. 
Yet these countries, each of them, do more for archzology than 
the United States and all the State governments. I confess to a 
feeling of depression when I found at Salisbury, England, the 
prehistoric collection of Squier and Davis, gathered by them from 
the mounds in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys. It went begging 
through the United States, knocked at the door of Congress, and 
besought a purchaser at the ludicrous figure of $1,000, but without 
finding a response. In disgust they sold their collection 
to England, and retired from the field of archzologicinvestigation.” 


Mr. Edward Muybridge, of this city, who has been for some 
time in London, gave a discourse before the Royal Institution in 
that city on the 22d inst. His subject was one in connection with 
which he is best known in a scientific way—‘ The Science of Ani- 
mal Locomotion in its Relation to Design in Art.” Reports pub- 
lished thus far describe the lecture as having pleased by its nov- 
elty and interest. 


A book of “ popular science” which is attracting consider- 
able favorable comment, is Dr. A. S. Packard’s ‘“‘ Entomology for 
Beginners.” Though the title is modest, the work is described as 
being well adapted for all grades of students in its excellent 
abridgment of the classification of the subject. Recent methods 
employed in the examinations of embryonic forms and of insects 
in their various stages of development receive full treatment at 
the hands of the author. The vastness of the field of the science 
of entomology renders Dr. Packard’s concise statements of its 
outlines of particular value. 








CRITICAL AND OTHER EXCERPTS. 


THE DRAMATIC NATURE OF SHAKESPEARE. 

Dr. Horace Howard Furness in Poet-Lore. 
i’ is most important, I think, to bear in mind this essentially 

dramatic nature of Shakespeare. It should be kept steadily 
view whenever you are beguiled into the search (which, I confess, in 
has its charms) of the man himself in his plays. It is a matter of 
wonder to me that those who devote themselves to this search are 
not appalled and frightened off by the array of characters which 
confronts them, in every one of which it is not unreasonable to 
demand of the searchers that traces of Shakespeare’s personality 
shall be pointed out. These characters are all the children of his 
brain, and by what logical rule shall the line be drawn between 
those that resemble their father and those that do not? Upona 
rough calculation, Shakespeare originated over six hundred char- 
acters, and no two of them are alike; so distinct and individual 
are they that, as Pope said truly, if the speeches were printed 
without the names of the speakers we could with certainty prefix 
the proper name to each. In this vast throng there are ancient 
Greeks and ancient Romans and ancient Britons, kings and dukes 
and lords of France, and kings and dukes and lords of England, 
soldiers, sailors, doctors, and toa sages of profouud wisdom 


and clowns of profound stupidity, venerable priests and horrid 
cut-throats, hoary age and prattling infancy, learned magicians 
and drunken tinkers, courtly knights and rustic shepherds ; there 
is the jesting fool and the incoherent ravings of insanity, there is 
the cool blood of the North and the hot blood of the South, and 
women of every rank and station,—women that make the world 
the fairer for their 


ideal lives, and women that should 
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be palled in the dunnest smoke of hell. In and through all this 
host there quickens every passion that can stir the heart of man, 
from the first quiver of emotion that blushes at itself to the wild 
storm that dethrones reason. Nor are Shakespeare’s realms re- 
stricted to this world of man. At his creative word the earth 
hath bubbles as the water hath, and, hovering through fog and 
filthy air, glide witches and detested hags; or upon the yellow 
sands fairies foot it featly, kissing the wild wave asleep, and Ariel 
follows sunshine around the earth. At the poet’s word all Elf- 
land is revealed, and from the date of one midsummer’s night in 
every cowslip nodding in woodland dells sleeps one of Shake- 
speare’s fairies. And so true are they to the fairy nature with 
which he has endowed them and to the fairy life they lead that 
henceforth secula in seculorum all other fairies must resemble 
Shakespeare’s fairies or they will be none. To this mighty host, 
peopling the earth and air, and speaking in every tone known to 
the heart of man, we must listen if we hope to catch the sound of 
Shakespeare’s natural voice. To sustain such a hope we need, I 
am afraid, the boundless confidence—or shall I say inexperience ? 
—of youth. 

As Hallam has truly said, there is a Shakespeare of heaven 
and a Shakespeare of earth. This Shakespeare of earth it is that 
is now sought for in his plays, and though we shall never find 
him there, yet the divine gift of the Shakespeare of heaven glows 
from every page. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD'S CRITICISM. 


Melville B. Anderson, in The Dial, Chicago. 

I have been much impressed by the remark of a learned 
friend who urges that Matthew Arnold discovered nothing. 
What, it might be retorted, did Francis Bacon discover? It was 
enough for him, he said, to be a bell-ringer to better wits,—to be 
but as an image in a cross-way, ‘‘ that may point the way but can- 
not go it.” Without comparing Matthew Arnold with a man of 
such transcendent powers as Bacon, it may be suggested that, so 
far as in him lay, Arnold performed a similar service for his gen- 
eration. Enough for him to be, like Bacon, the relentless critic of 
an old order of things and the confident prophet of a better day. 
When, moreover, he defined criticism as “the disinterested en- 
deavor to learn and propagate the best that is known and thought 
in the world, and thus to establish a current of fresh and true 
ideas,” the saying had all the effect of a discovery,—it gave new 
meaning, breadth, dignity, to the art of criticism. Again, when he 
defined, not poetry, but ‘the most essential part of poetic great- 
ness,” as consisting in “the noble and profound application of 
ideas to life, under the conditions fixed for us by the laws of 
poetic beauty and poetic truth,” he was, it seems to me, as nearly 
creative as it is possible for a critic to become. At all events, he 
was in the highest degree fruitful and suggestive. That no more 
than this can be said of Francis Bacon’s best utterances, when di- 
vested of their scientific paraphernalia, is sufficient praise for a 
“plain man,” such as Matthew Arnold wished to have himself 
considered. ‘To break down a’ protective tariff on moral and 
social ideas, to puncture the bladder of cockney conceit, to demon- 
strate to the “ imperial race” that its sense of beauty was starved, 
its manners odious, its intellectual life barren, its religious code 
opposed to the instinct of self-preservation in humanity, was a 
task from which even a Bacon might have shrunk. Who can 
calmly survey the intellectual history of England for the past 
thirty years and assert that Matthew Arnold’s courageous and 
systematic attempt has entirely failed? That before his death 
his “current of fresh and true ideas” had begun to flow and 
to transform certain waste places was reward enough,—it was 
more than he had hoped. 


THE CANADIAN SENATE. 
W. Blackburn Harte, in The Cosmopolitan. 

The principal business transacted by the senators is the in- 
terchange of personal grievances, and the writing of private let- 
ters to absent friends. This programme is varied by an occasional 
saunter in the lobby without, to discuss, arm in arm, the affairs of 
the nation. There are at present eighty senators, and as the ap- 
pointments are made by the government, most of them are natur- 
ally adherents of Sir John Macdonald. They are addressed as 
“ honorable messieurs,” following an old English precedent, and 
their votes are recorded as “ content ” and “ non-content ” instead 
of “yea” and “nay.” The Senate is the haven of broken-down 
politicians, past the meridian of life; and among persons who 
have a democratic disrespect for tradition the senators are known 
familiarly as the “old women.” i 

The proceedings of the Upper House are uniformly dull, and 
the debates are considered so unimportant that the press takes no 
cognizance of them. There is one class of legislation of which 
the senators possess a monopoly. The question of divorce has 
been relegated to their exclusive dominion, and when an excep- 











tionally interesting case is up for discussion every senator is in his 
place ; at other times the chamber is sparsely filled. Upon these 
occasions the press are excluded, which is something like a Ro- 
land for an Oliver. The senators keep good hours, meeting at 
three in the afternoon and adjourning at six. Itis a rare occur- 
rence for them to meet after dinner or far into the night. More- 
over, after the Senate has been in session thirty days, the period 
necessary to obtain the sessional allowance of one thousand dol- 
lars granted to each member, it is frequently adjourned for a 
whole week in order that a little public business may accumulate 
for discussion. 
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A WHITE UMBRELLA IN Mexico. By F. Hopkinson Smith. With Illus- 


— by the Author. Pp. 227. $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
0. 


PassE Rosk, By Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

DRaAGon’s TEETH. A Novel. From the Portuguese. 
Pp. 516. $1.50. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 

AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL Law. By. J. I. Clark Hare, LL. D. 
Volumes. Pp.1400. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

THE TEN COMMANDMENTs. A Course of Lectures delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. By George Dana Boardman. Pp.373. $1.50. 
Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 

STICKNEY’S READERS. First, Second, Third, Fourth. Classics for Children. 
By J. H.Stickney. Pp. 104, 198, 248, 362. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Pp. 361. $1.25. Boston: 
By Mary J. Serrano. 
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DRIFT. 


ONCERNING the campaign in Massachusetts, the Boston correspondent 
of the Hartford Courant writes: 

“There is a month in which to conduct the political campaign for the 
probibition amendment to the constitution. There will be meetings on but 
one side of it. There have thus far been one or two meetings in Boston, 
the speeches in which were entirely confined to clergymen. If there are 
other orators engaged, I have not heard of them. There is no general pub- 
lic interest to hear speeches on either side, and it is doubtful if much is 
gained by these meetings. Governor Long and Senator Hoar have inti- 
mated that they may speak, but it probably will not be often. Governor 
Long does not come forward with alacrity, and Mr. Hoar will naturally 
have a great deal of private business to take care of when he comes home 
from Congress. I meet no one who expects the amendment to be adopted. 
The question in most minds is as to the size of the majority against it.” 





John Bright was born at Greenbank, Rochdale, November 16, 1811. He 
entered Parliament as member for Durham, in 1843, and has sat continu- 
ously ever since, except a short break in 1857. He represented Manches- 
ter from 1847 to 1857, and then was elected for Birmingham, one of whose 
members he was when he died. Of his resignation from the Gladstone 
Cabinet in 1882, Mr. Smalley writes the Tribune, now, some interesting de- 
tails. He says he went to see Mr. Bright, who explained that he had re- 
signed because he would not share the responsibility of the Egyptian war. 
And he added: 

“T have spoken to nobody as I speak to you. Of course, I have pro- 
tested. I have argued, entreated, remonstrated, ali in vain. I believe I 
threatened. It was equally vain. I[ appealed to Gladstone. He listened, 
but I could not move him. Ido not censure him; not a word of what I 
say about the war is meant for censure on Gladstone. There is no purer 
soul than his. He believes himself right. Nothing would induce him to 
fire a shot if he did not. ButI must judge for myself. I resigned three 
days ago, but it is only this morning the world is allowed to know it. I 
could not sleep for the roar of those English guns at Alexandria. It is the 
end of my public life. I never shall taste office again. My work is done.” 

Of this interview, Mr. Smalley says: 

“To hear him was distressing. Nothing could be more pathetic than 
the situation in whieh he found himself. It was breaking his heart to 
break with Mr. Gladstone. To make up his mind to that had been a sore 
struggle. But he had taken the plunge, the Rubicon was crossed, and there 
was no going back. At the same time, it was clear that the merits of the 
Egyptian question played but a little part in the tragedy. What swayed 
him was not so much his conviction of the wickedness of this particular war, 
if war it could be called, as his conviction of the wickedness of all war. His 


' horror of bloodshed was as deep as any feeling of his nature. He hated war; 


hated it for its cruelty, and also, I think it must be said, because it inter- 
fered with §the course of trade and the growth of a nation’s prosperity. 
Lord Palmerston said of him that if an enemy landed at Dover, Bright 
would make a calculation whether it was cheaper to let him in or drive 
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him out. The epigram has been quoted often. I quote it again, to say I 
think it a cruel slander. There was no more ardent patriot than Bright. 
He loved his country and his countrymen, and believed the welfare of both 
dependent on peace. He shrunk from the reproach he knew Alexandria 
would bring on his country. It was one more precedent for violence, and 
therefore it was that with all the passionate energy of his nature he strove, 
and strove vainly, for peace.” 





A Washington special to the New York Times says: 

““ Everybody knows that the number of persons who are trying to get 
appointed to office by the new Administration is very large, but it needs a 
visit to the Post Office Department if one is to obtain an adequate idea of 
the strength of the vast army of office seekers. Of course, only applica- 
tions for appointment as postmasters come to this department, but these 
applications are reaching the department literally by the bushel every day. 
A large force of clerks is kept constantly employed in sorting out and brief- 
ing the applications, and in filing them away, and the entire force is work- 
ing extra hours, morning and night, in the effort to keep up with current 
business. For each State there are a lot of big pigeonholes, equal to the 
number of its counties and its principal post-oftices, and in these the appli- 
cations are stored away, ready for inspection when called for by the appoint- 
ing power. The smaller offices, for which the applications are compara- 
tively limited in number, are sorted by counties, but the larger offices, for 
which there are sometimes a hundred or more applicants, have a pigeon- 
hole each. 

“The would-be postmasters range in number from 2 up to 75 and 100 
for each office. It is estimated at the department that a fair average would 
be 6 for each office, great and small. In the State of New York there are, 
in round numbers, 3,200 post-offices, and an average of 6 applicants to each 
office makes over 19,000 would-be postmasters in that Statealone. New 
Jersey has about 800 offices and 4,800 applicants, and Connecticut has nearly 
500 offices, wanted by 3,000 Republicans. Including the Territories, whose 
citizens are as ready to accept office as those of any State, there are over 
57,000 post-offices in the United States. The department estimate of six ap- 
plicants for each office gives the amazing total of 342,000 persons who are 
seeking postmasterships under President Harrison’s administration, and of 
whom 285,000 must necessarily be disappointed.” 








CELEBRATED GARDENS.—The celebrated ‘‘ Hanging Gardens of Babylon,’’ were 
within the precincts of the palace called ‘‘The Admiration of Mankind.” They 
consisted of gardens of trees and flowers on the topmost of a series of arches 75 feet 
high and built in the form of a square, each side of which measured 400 Greek feet. 
The city of Babylon, with its famous gardens, was razed to its foundation, 690 B. C. 

Two Thousand, Five Hundred and Seventy-Nine years later we find the cele- 
brated gardens of James Vick in Rochester, New York. For description, Catalogue 
of Seeds, advice how to obtain free a copy of Vick’s Floral Guide, and also of the 
— on rose, called ‘‘ Vick’s Caprice,” address James Vick, Seedsman, Roches- 
ter, 





“ When I was in England in 1886,” said Seth Low at the Brooklyn din- 
ner to Secretary Tracy, ‘I chanced to sit next to a gentleman who had 
been a midshipman in the British navy at the time when Farragut was in 
Europe in the flagship Franklin. One day, he told me, he commanded the 
boat which took the sturdy old admiral back to his own flagship from the 
ship of the English admiral. As they broke away from the sides of the 
heavily-armored vessel Admiral Farragut said tohim: ‘ Young gentleman, 
if you live you will see the armor come off the sides of ships just as it has 
come off the sides of men.’ ” : 





The Revue Scientifique states that it has long been known that the stalk 
of the sugar-cane might be used in the production of a paper of the best 
quality. It is therefore surprising that with the constant decline in the 
value of sugar, owing to over-production, and the steadily increasing use 
of paper, it has never occurred to sugar planters to embark in the manu- 
facture of paper as a supplement to sugar producing. The fibres of the 
cane give an excellent paper, and the necessary mechanical and chemical 
processes are easily carried out. 





_ Prince Kung’s memorial, of a year or more ago, in favor of introduc- 
ing into China the study of modern sciences, has borne important fruit. 
The Imperial Government has established at Tungwen College a special 
department for the pursuit of such studies, and it is now in successful op- 
eration under the charge of European professors. There has also been 
published a series of sixteen scientific treatises, covering all important 
branches of knowledge, and translated into Chinese. These works are 
commended to the Chinese people in prefaces written by the Viceroy, Li 
Hung Chang, and by the Marquis Tseng. Dr. Martin, president of Tung- 
wen College, is also preparing at the special request of the Emperor, an 
elaborate work on natural philosophy and another on international law. 
These will be published in Chinese and distributed for use in seminaries 
and colleges throughout the Empire. At Tungwen College there are now 
professorships of all important modern languages, physics, natural history, 
chemistry, astronomy, and meteorology, mathematics and medicine, and 
physiology, and the number of students seeking instruction in those 
branches is very great. 








CONGESTION OF THE LUNGS, Inflammation of the Throat,and Difficulty in 
breathing, frequently result from a severe cold. The remedial properties, 
combined in Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant are especially designed to break up 
feverish and inflammatory tendencies, remove Constriction of the Throat, 
and by bringing about a free expectoration, promote natural respiration and 
speedy cure. A reputation maintained for forty years affords to all a 
guarantee of the practical merit of the remedy. 








TRUST COMPANY. 


INSURANCE, 


INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 








CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


ney, ete. 
EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 


Casn C stl 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— H CAPITAL, 


THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


3808 AND 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 





THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 


$25-381 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual, 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,750,000. 





SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descri 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, ete., taken for SAFE KEEPING or. 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

— Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 


$500,000.00 ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 


holding Trust I Funds separate and apart from all other rg vereperenacapaiere a 383,298.65 Ler me peel By and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
assets of the Company. i fee ae or a ee ke ° rs. 
C OLLE cr INTEREST og IN COME, an eines SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, . . . . 461,120.10 DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 
all other ness authori ts charter. : 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- Total assets, Oct. 1, 1887, 82,344,418. 75. INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 


ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
pone ag Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 
ete. T. H. MONTGOMERY, 
RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS JOHN T. LEWIS, 


without charge. ISRAEL MORRIS, 
For further information, call at the office or send P. 8. HUTCHINSON, 
for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 


DIRECTORS: 


CHARLES 8S. WHELEN, 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


ate C1, . 

e Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of grey description from the courts, 


ALEXANDER BIDDLE, corporations and indivi 


CHAS. P. PEROT, uals. 
JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. LL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
SAMUEL WELSH. kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 


ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsibie for its 


trust obligations. 
WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 








HARRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
‘Thomas Cothran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. ht, Alfred Fitler, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, J. Dickinson Sergeant 
Thomas MacKellar, Aaron Frie 
John J. Stadiger, Charles A. Sparks, 
Cla; mch, Joseph Moore, Jr. . 
Richard Y. Cook delphia. 











The American. 


Index and Title-pages for Volume XVI. 
(April 21, 1888, to October 13, 1888), can be 
had upon application to the publishers of 
THE AMERICAN, P.O. Box 924, Phila- 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 


Trust Department. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 
R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEstT, ‘ 
GEoRGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
Henry C. GIBSON, THom4s DRAKE, 
THoMss MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 
J CO. BULLITT. 
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AMENDMENT. 





MENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION PRO- 

posed to the citizens of this Commonwealth by 

the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Penn- 

lvania for their »pproval or rejection at a special 

election to be held June 18, 1889. Published by or ‘er 

of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, in pursuance 
of Article XVIII of the Constitution. 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
constitution of the commonwealth : 

SECTION 1. Be it resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
in General Assembly met That the following is proposed 
as an amendment to the constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the eighteenth article thereof: 

AMENDMENT. 

Strike out from section one, of article eight, the 
four qualifications for voters which reads as follows: 

“If twenty-two years of age or upwards, he shall 
have paid within two years, a state or county tax, 
which shall have been assessed at least two months 
and paid at least one month before the election,’ so 
that the section which reads as follows ; 

‘*Every male citizen, twenty-one years of age, 
possessing the following qualifications, shall be enti- 
tled to vote at all elections ; 

hirst. He shall have been a citizen of the United 
States at least one month. 

Second. He shall have resided in the state one 
year (or if, having previously been a qualified elector 
or native born citizen of the state, he shall have re- 
moved therefrom and returned, then six months) im- 
mediately preceding the election. 

Third. He shall have resided in the election dis- 
trict where he shall offer to vote at least two months 
immediately preceding the election. 

Fourth. If twenty-two years of age or upwards, 
he shall have paid, within two years, a state or 
county tax, which shall have been assessed at least 
two months and paid at least one month before the 
election,’’ shall be amended, so as to read as follows: 

** Every male citizen twenty-one years of age, pos- 
sessing the following qualifications, shall be entitled 
to vote at the polling place of the electiou district of 
which he shall at the time be a resident and not else- 


where: 

First. He shall have been a citizen of the United 
States at least thirty days. 

Second. He shall have resided in the state one 
year (or if, having previously been a qualified elector 
or native born citizen of the state, he shall have re- 
moved therefrom and returned, then six months) im- 
mediately preceding the election 

Third. He shall have resided in the election dis- 
trict where he shall offer to vote at least thirty days 
immediately preceding the election. The legislature, 
at the session thereof next after the adoption of this 
section, shall, and from time to time thereafter may, 
enact laws to properly enforce this provision. 

Fourth. Every male citizen of the age of twenty- 
one years, who shall have been a citizen for thirty 
days and an inhabitant of this state one year next 
preceding an election, except at municipal elections, 
and for the last thirty days a resident of the election 
district in which he may offer his vote, shall be enti- 
tled to vote at such election in the election district of 
which he shall at the time be a resident and not else- 
where for all offieers that now are or hereafter may be 
elected by the people: Provided, That in time of war 
no elector in the actual military service of the State 
or of the United States, in the army or navy thereof, 
shall be deprived of his vote by reason of his absence 
from such election district, and the legislature shall 
have power to provide the manner in which and the 
time and place at which such absent electors may 
vote. and for the return and canvass of their votes in 
the election district in which they respectively re- 


side. 

Fifth. For the pnrpose of voting, no person shall 
be deemed to have gained or lost a residence by rea- 
son of his presence or absence while employed in the 
service of the United States or the State, nor while en- 
gaged in the navigation of the waters of the State or 
of the high seas, nor while a student of any college or 
seminary of learning, nor while kept at any alms- 
house or public institution, —— the inmates of any 
home for Kisabled and indigent soldiers and sailors who, 
for the purpose of voting, shall be deemed to reside 
in the election district where said home is located. 
Laws shall be made for ascertainine, by proper proofs, 
the citizens who shall be entitled to the right of suf- 
frage hereby established.’’ 

A true copy of the joint resolution. 

CHARLES W. STONE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 








FINANCES. 





Before investing send for the little book 
entitled ‘‘The Western Farmer: Helping 
Him to Help Himself.” Mailed free on 
application to The Mortgage Investment 
Co., 140 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Also, read carefully the article entitled ‘‘ Money 
Matters’’ in THE AMERICAN of February 2, page 255. 








AMENDMENT. 


SEED WAREHOUSES. 





MENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION PRO- 

posed to the citizens of this Commonwealth by 

e General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Penn- 

lvania, for their approval or rejection at a special 

election to be held June 18, 1889. Published by order 

of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, in pursuance 
of Article XVIII. of the Constitution. 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of this Commonwealth : 

SECTION 1. Be it resolved by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, That the fol- 
lowing amendment is ——_ to the Constitution of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in accordance 
with the Eighteenth Article thereof : 

AMENDMENT. 

There shall be an additional article to said Con- 
stitution to be designated as Article XIX. as follows: 
ARTICLE XIX. 

The manufacture, sale, or yee! for sale of in- 
— liquor, to be used as a beverage, is 7 
2 1 


gig and any violation of this prohibition sha 
Me ‘ misdemeanor, punishable as shall be provided 
y law. 


The manufacture, sale, or keeping for sale of in- 
toxicating liquor for other purposes than as a bever- 
age may be allowed in such manner only as may be 

rescribed by law. The General Assembly shall, at 

e first session succeeding the adoption of this article 

of the Constitution, enact laws with adequate penal- 
ties for its enforcement. 

A true copy of the Joint Resolution. 

CHARLES W. STONE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 








INTERIOR DECORATION. 


08 HILLBORN ¢ ¢, 


J 





Designers and Manufacturers of 


FINE FURNITURE 
BEDDING 
DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY. 
NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








DRY GOODS. 
FOR DRY GOODS 


THE BEST PLACE 18 


STRAWBRIDG & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and the 
pom — lishment in daaeien hn oF exclu- 


--: DRY: GOODS: -~ 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything tha} 
may be needed either for dress or house-fur- 
nishing purposes It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly a 
ow as elsewhere on similarqualities of Goods. 








} STREETS. 





DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business. 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 





21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 





FLORAL GUIDE. 


89—Pion atalogue of America. 
eat onoer Seed Ce rowers. Bulbs and Small 


Fruits. with descriptions and prices. New Shape, New 


Type, completely revised and improved. Contains more 
varieties than ony other catalogue printed. 3 elegant 
coiored plates 8x10+4 inches, and a rontispiece. Everv 
person who owns a foot of land or cultivates a plant 
shouid have acopy. Price of VICK’s FLORAL GUIDE, 
containing a curl cate cod iw cents, worth of a 
oo © Rochester, N. ¥. 











INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. oF PHILADELPHIA. 
Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR 
RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST, AND INSURES 
LIVES AND GRANTS ANNUITIES. 


President, Effingham B. Morris. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 

Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 

Real Estate Officer, Nathaniel B. Crenshaw. 
Solicitor. George Tucker Bispham. 


Effingham B. Morris, William H. Jenks, 


George Taber, George Tucker Bispham 
H. H. Burroughs, William H. la ‘ 
John A. Brown, Jr., B Andrews Knight, 
William Massey, uel B. Brown, 
Benjamin W. Richards, Francis I. Gowen 

John B. Garrett, George H. McFadden. 








WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED, 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 





